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Select 


YOUR FLOUR FROM THESE 
INTERNATIONAL BRANDS 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota . Cinderella 
Robin Hood 


i 





7 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin . Red Dragon 
Minute Man 


. 
TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer . Golden Prancer 
Royal Prancer 


* 
MELLOTYPE FLOURS 


* 
ROBIN HOOD 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 








SAYS THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Cooperating with the National Nutrition 
Program, the Saturday Evening Post has 
devoted thousands of dollars worth of space 
to tell the story of nutrition to its 3,350,000 
buyers. The above double page spread on 


bread and cereals ran in full color recently. 


The baking industry, backed by this 
and hundreds of similar stories, has never 
had a better advertising ‘“‘break’’— never a 
better opportunity to solidly build bread 
back onto the American table in the posi- 


tion of importance it justifies. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY - 
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Good diets are built on bread; good bread 
is built on International Flour. Consum- 
ers are not only nutrition conscious. but 
flavor conscious as well. There is an [nter- 
national Flour milled to meet the partic- 
ular requirements of your market —uni- 
formly milled — and “‘bakery-proved” in 
performance. Get your share and nore of 
the rising bread sales curve by makin « your 
selection from the well-known braids of 


International Flours, milled from © pring 





Wheat or Southwestern Wheat. 






Minnear olis 





INTERNATIONAL ° 


FLOURS 


























is to be desired, 


but blood must some- 


times be spilled to 


obtain it on equable 


and lasting terms. 


— Andrew Jackson 


OR VICTORY BUY WAR BONDS PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Punches—good, solid punches—are what your 
products must face during these difficult days 
of jammed transportation. 


In order that your feedstuffs, your fine flours, 
your cereals, may “come thru" with a minimum 
of loss or damage, Chase commends to you 
its special "Chase Test" sheetings—superior 
quality fabrics designed to meet such rigid 
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specifications that they are in a class by them- 
selves—clearly leaders in the field. 


Manufacturers who are proud of their prod- 
ucts, who want a bag that swaps punches any- 
where and still speaks for the quality of its con- 
tents, are demanding "Chase Test"—the seal 
that appears only on bags of superior quality. 


Jur to 


CHASE 


FOR BETTER BAGS 





GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
CHASE BAG Co. ;,; WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MEETS TODAY'S CAKE BAKING NEEDS 


* Combining milling skill with the precision of mod- 
ern science gives AIRY FAIRY CAKE FLOUR these 
superb qualities of smooth uniformity and surety of fine 
baking results that mean so much to the baker today. 


Fineness of granulation, the tender elasticity of its 
gluten—strict control of ash, protein and viscosity — 
are all important factors in its dependable perform- 
ance. Even a standardized, constant low moisture con- 
tent is assured through a special dehydration process. 
Thus the well known Larabee ‘will to quality”’ is 
combined with milling skill and scientific controls to 
make AIRY FAIRY a truly fine cake flour you can 
always depend upon for every day’s cake baking needs. 


Let AIRY FAIRY and other LARABEE CAKE AND 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS help you meet the present 


production problems of your market demand for . 


cakes and sweet goods. Ask the COMMANDER- 
LARABEE representative for full information. 
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-.-ONE OF AMERICA’S 
FINEST CAKE FLOURS 






























* Airy-Fairy, Little Princess 
and Dixie Dream Cake and 
soft wheat flours are used 
with confidence by bakers 
everywhere. 










Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 


Commander Milling Company e Minneapolis 
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(()NSOLIDATEDFLOUR MILLS (() | 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 





LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 


CABLE ADDRESS *“‘CONFLOMILS*™ 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 

















Cfor more than 40 Years Millers of Quality Cflours 


INGOLD WINONA 


FLOUR FLOUR 


These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. | Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 











are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 





tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
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Minnesota Girt Flour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


*“BLODGETT’S” 





ArcHER-DANIELS~M 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


RYE N MERCHANTS "EraZis”" 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White GRAI ERC TS KANSAS CITY, - 

—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Qmaua NEB. 








FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH. MINN. 
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ane your cakes made from 
A FAMOUS OLD HOUSEHOLD RECIPE 
A MODERN STREAMLINED FORMULA? 


In either case, your efforts in producing fine quality cake will be greatly 
helped by using one or more of our tested and proven cake flours. 


VALIER *S all superior cake flours— 


DAINTY SUPERCAKE 
EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


Only select “BUTTERCUP WHEAT” is used in the milling of these outstanding cake flours. This 
wheat, grown in the river bottom lands near St. Louis, is virtually at our back door—affording us the 
opportunity to select for you the finest berries of the crop. 


Valier’s Bakery Flours are milled to rigid standards under the watchful eyes of trained and experi- 
enced bakery flour technicians. Stream selection and blending—backed by long and successful research, 
assures you of the right flour for every need. 


FLOUR IS YOUR BASIC RAW MATERIAL 
lt must be good! 
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A CAKE FLOUR : 


: EROFoS E CAKE FLOUR 


‘lour Mills of 


ST. LOUIS, : MISSOURI 





VC 102 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS ininnesora 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 























These flours are known as 


The “IO ” Family 


because they get on well with one 
another, and each has its place in sup- 
plying a certain flour need. 


BIG JO—a fancy short patent. 


DIAMOND JO—bakers’ patent with 
a good reputation. 


CHIEF JO—high in protein. 
JOSIE—a strong fancy clear. 


ENERJO—with the wheat germ 
milled in. 
- 


As millers, we are proud of these 
flours and glad to recommend each 
for its distinct use. 


Let us help you to select the right 
flour for your needs. 


Write 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, |Minnesota 

















GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 







POLAR BEAR 


is the kind and quality of 
flour you never have heard 
criticized and we are confi- 


dent you never will. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








Such great quantities of ‘free wheat” still are available in the 
country that the miller’s job is merely to determine the best 


sources of supply and the most capable agencies to supply him. 


F. C. Mange Chairman of the Board * We offer you nearly 60 years of 
FRANK A. THEIS, President ° ° 

F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F, L, ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 


A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














\ 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR “‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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* 
the Hays CY =5-4 
Flour Mills, 
Hays, Kansas 





° 
City 
he Dodge 


podge City, Kanso® ° 


FLAVOR 
PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMY | 
UNIFORMITY 


Write Today To... 


THE CLAFLIN FLOUR MILLS 
CLAFLIN, KANSAS 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS| 


THE HAYS CITY FLOUR MILLS 
HAYS, KANSAS 


THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 
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The Claflin 
Flour Mills, 
Claflin, Kansas 








xansas 7A 


Here, in the very head of the Kansas Hard 





Winter Wheat Districts, are located four of this company’s 27 flour 
mills. Aided by a score of our own elevators, they select the choicest 
wheat and produce the fine, high protein, hard winter wheat patents that 
are recognized by bakers for economy, strength, and customer-appeal in 
the finished bakery product. +« Get in touch with any of these mills. Be- 
hind their unqualified guarantee of satisfaction is the reputation of this 


company, which has faithfully served the Bakers of America since 1883. 


27 MILLS IN THE WESTERN WHEATLANDS 


Stoning the Bakers 6 Amaricn. for over 58 You 
THE ( olrrado- MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leaves, COLORADO 
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Government Drops Bread Slicing Ban 





ONLY ONE THICKNESS OF 
WRAPPING NECESSARY 


Savings Less Than Expected, Secretary Wickard Explains—Four 
Months’ Supply of Waxed Paper on Hand— 
Restaurant Use Included 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—Effective imme- 
diately the bakery industry can resume 
slicing of all bread and rolls for home 
as well as restaurants. Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard ruled. The 
prohibition which was _ incorporated 
in food order No. 1 and effective since 
Jan. 18, primarily to save waxed paper 
and permit some economy in distributing 
bread was removed by amendment No. 3 
to the original order. The amendment 
contained the requirement that only one 
thickness of paper may be used for 
wrapping bread and rolls. - 

The order also solves the problem con- 





BAKERY ENGINEERS RUSH 
FOR TELEPHONES 


Cuicaco, Itt.—There was a rush 
for long distance telephones at the 
convention of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers when the an- 
nouncement was made on March 8 
that the ban on bread slicing had 
been dropped. Bakeries back home 
were told to start the slicers again 
immediately. 











Alcohol Program Hit By Price Cut 


WasuincrTon, D. C.—CCC’s program for millers to grind wheat for use in the 
production of war-time alcohol, contracts for which must be renewed by April 1, 
is threatened by OPA’s recent announcement of a reduction to 48c of the 50c ceil- 
ing on alcohol, it was officially said March 8 at the Department of Agriculture. 

CCC has served notice on OPA that unless the 48c ceiling is amended, the 
negotiation of new contracts will be jeopardized. Details of the whole situation have 
been placed before OPA with the request for speedy action. In the meantime, CCC 
has taken no step toward having the millers’ adviso:y committee come to Washing- 
ton to discuss the provisions of the new contracts, nor will such a step be taken 
until OPA is heard from. 


+ * * 


Standards for Bread Expected Soon 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—With the decision of the Supreme Court holding in the 
Quaker Oats Co. that the Food and Drug Administration can promulgate standards 
of identity, food and drug officials on March 8 resurrected the hearings on the bread 
standards and indicated that within a short time the bread regulations will be an- 
nounced. The Quaker Oats case involved the whole enrichment program, accord- 
ing to food and drug officials, who said that all obstacles were now removed from the 


fronting FDA presented by large bakers 
who resorted to the expedient of slice 
marking their products for the conveni- 
ence of the housewife, which was said to 
be in violation of the intent of the bread 
order. 

Bakers reported difficulty in making 
adjustments in machinery so as to have 
for sale both sliced and unsliced bread 
and expressed a preference for one or 
the other. Accordingly, in view of the 
difficulty of mass feeding centers meet- 
ing their requirements for service, it 
was determined to eliminate the prohibi- 
tion on slicing. 

“The order prohibiting the slicing of 


bread was aimed at effecting economies 
in the manufacture of the bread and the 
use of paper,” Secretary Wickard caid. 
“Our experience with the order, however, 
leads us to believe that the savings are 
not as much as had been expected and 
the War Production Board tells us that 
sufficient waxed paper to wrap sliced 
bread for four months is in the hands of 
paper processors and the baking indus- 
try. The War Production Board adds 
that they propose to re-examine the situ- 
ation in the near future for the purpose 
of deciding whether lighter weight wax 
paper should be scheduled for bread 
wrappers.” 


<> 
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FDA Lists Huge 


Wasutnoton, D. C.—(Special)—FDA 
flour purchases during the past week cre- 
ated considerable excitement in the mar- 
ket as the government agency again 
booked large amounts, principally for 
Overceas purposes. 

On March 1, purchases of 67,200,000 
lbs of enriched hard spring wheat export 
patent flour were announced with the fol- 
lowing mills sharing in the business: 

Standard Milling Co., f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, 10,000,000 lbs @ $3.32 ewt. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, 12,200,000 Ibs @ $3.361/.. 

General Mills, Inc., f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
5,000,000 Ibs @ $3.34. 

International Milling Co., f.o.b. Buffalo, 
10,000,000 Ibs @ $3.541/,. 

Washburn Crosby Co., f.o.b. New York, 
N. Y., 30,000,000 lbs @ $3.69. 

In a special purchase of patent hard 
wheat flour on March 1, the awards were 
distributed as follows: 

Washburn Crosby Co., f.o.b. Buffalo, 
1,740,000 Ibs @ $3.535. 

International Milling Co., f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, 1,740,000 Ibs @ $3.535. 

On the same date the International 
Milling Co. sold the FDA 1,000,000 lbs 
of hard wheat clear at $3.27 ewt, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 

On March 3 the FDA announced the 
following contracts: 

For bakers bread flour: Preston- 

Milling Co., 2,000,000 Ibs @ $3.19 


Flour Purchases 


ewt; Centennial Flouring Mills Co., f.o.b. 
Tacoma, 6,5C0.000 Ibs @ $3.25 ewt. 

For fancy patent all purpose family 
flour: Globe Mills, f.o.b. Sacramento, 
1,309,000 lbs @ $4.22 ewt; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., f.o.b. Pocatello, 
Idaho, 1,000,000 lbs @ $3.13 cwt; Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., f.o.b. Bur- 
ley, Idaho, 1,000,000 lbs @ $3.19 ewt; 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., f.o.b. 
Salt Lake City, 609.000 lbs @ $3.19 ewt. 

Cake and pastry flour: Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., f.o.b. Tacoma, Wash., 
1,500,000 lbs @ $2.94 ewt. 

Special cake flour: Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., f.o.b. Athena, Oregon, 1,- 
050,000 Ibs @ $3.04 cwt. 

Announcing the purchase of 27,000,000 
lbs of enriched flour on March 8, offi- 
cials of the FDA indicated that the 
present needs for wheat cereal products 
are about filled, and no immediate invi- 
tations to the mills were in the offing. 

Five mills participated in the purchases 
announced March 8 of 17,000,000 lbs of 
hard wheat enriched patent flour and 
10,000,000 Ibs of hard wheat enriched 
clear flour. Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
sold 2,600,000 Ibs patent, f.o.b. Dallas, 
packed in 200-lb net 30x80 7-oz osna- 
burg, at $3.31 cwt, and Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. furnished 14,400,000 Ibs packed 
200-lb- net 30-in 7-oz ocnaburg, f.o.b. 
Enid, Okla., at $3.15 cwt. 

The- 10,000,000 Ibs of clears. were pur- 


promulgation of the bread standards, 








chased as follows: Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., f.o.b. New Orleans, packed 
200-lb net 30-in 7-oz osnaburg, 5,920,000 
Ibs at $3.13 cwt. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., f.o.b. Alton, 
Ill., packed 200-lb 30x80 7-oz osnaburg, 
1,480,000 Ibs at $2.93 cwt. 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co., f.o.b. Mem- 
phis, same packaging, 2,090,090 Ibs at 
$3 and f.o.b. Arkansas City, Kansas, 400,- 
000 Ibs, came packaging, at $2.75 cwt. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., f.o.b. 
Decatur, Ala., packed 200-lb 30-inch 7-0z 
osnaburg, 200,000 Ibs at $2.77 ewt. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





CORRECTION 

Last week’s news story of the planned 
sale of the properties and business of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, stated that the company had 
more than “12,C00 employees.” Even the 
best organized news services and the most 
carefully conducted editorial supervision 
must nod occasionally. The number 
should have read “1,200.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


U. S. INVESTIGATES CAUSE 
OF ALBERS’ PLANT FIRE 


San Francisco, Cat.—Cause of the 
fire which destroyed the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co. plant at Oakland, Cal., the 
night of Feb. 28, has not been deter- 
mined, but investigation by the Army, 
Navy and FBI is continuing. Although 
dust explosions contributed to spread 


of the fire, it is thought that some other 
factor accounted for the start of the 
fire. 

Estimates place the total loss at 
around $4,000,000, with the major part 


.of the structures completely destroyed. 


While the concrete grain tanks were 
damaged, they can be put in a usable 
condition. The tons of feedstuffs, grain 
and cereals will show little salvage value, 
it was stated. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD MILLING LEASES 
FEED UNIT OF ACME MILL 
Atitanta, Ga.—The Standard Milling 
Co., here, has leased the feed unit of the 
Acme Mill, Hopkinsville, Ky., and op- 
erations have already begun. R. G. 
Ruff, formerly of Atlanta, is manager. 
This will make the third feed mill of 
the company, as one is operated in Ma- 
con, Ga., as well as Atlanta. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT INSURANCE EXTENDED 
D. C.—Protection of 
federal wheat crop insurance has been 
extended to cover wheat planted in ex- 
cess of 1943 acreage allotments or per- 
mitted acreages, the Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. This action was 
taken as a result of Secretary Wickard’s 
announcement last week suspending mar- 
keting quotas and lifting restrictions on 
planting in excess of wheat acreage al- 
lotments. Previously, federal wheat 
crop insurance on a farm has been lim- 
ited to the allotted or permitted acres. 











WASHINGTON, 





ABA Warns... 





Don't Dissinale Wheat Supply 


WasnincTon, D. C.—Our wheat Beoply is not inexhaustible, and diversions to 


Of the wartime dietary,” ABA said. 


Some forward planning is in order here. 


alcohol, feed and lend-lease should be determined with caution, the American Bakers 
Association has pointed out in a teleg'am from ABA President Ralph D. Ward to 
the cereals subcommittee of the National Research Council Food and Nutrition 
Board. “Wheat is virtually our only adequate food reserve and must be the basis 
“We should not risk waking some day to find 


that dissipation of stocks and a poor crop have left us with not even enough wheat. 
We believe your committee can help.” 
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National Food Program Target for 
Sniping as New Legislation Impends 


By Emmet, DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—OPA is watching 
congressional developments on the farm 
program with concern, but price officials 
deny that any stoppage of price activi- 
ties is contemplated pending the passage 
of legislation which may affect the price 
control act. One high official said that 
progress was being made on the soft 
wheat flour schedule and on the perma- 
nent corn ceilings, which have been the 
subject of discussions between govern- 
mental agents and representatives of 
the trades. This official said that both 
proposed schedules offered numerous 
problems to avoid hardship to the pro- 
ducers and the processors, but that fact 
finding meetings by OPA officials were 
being held with industry members in or- 
der to reach a reasonable solution. 

Meanwhile, both Secretary Wickard 
and OPA Administrator Prentiss Brown 
profess that reports of differences exist- 
ing between them are pure fiction. 

Secretary Wickard has consistently 
maintained that high price levels for 
farm products are necessary if the farmer 
can be expected to maintain the neces- 
sary high production rate. Recent point 
values assigned to processed, dehydrated 
and canned foods indicate the serious 
shortage in the food supply and make 
apparent the necessity of continued rec- 
ord farm output. The secretary has con- 
tended that black markets result from 
inadequate controls over distribution— 
both from the price and ration control 
angle. Mr. Wickard, who regularly em- 
phasizes his remarks by citing homely 
farm incidents, probably realizes the enor- 
mous administrative problem of grading 
and pricing livestock. 


MANY-SIDED BATTLE 


While this sham battle is being waged 
pleasantly between the price administra- 
tor and Secretary Wickard, Congress is 
acting independently, spurred by farm 
bloc members. This group is insistent 
that all farm labor must be considered 
in calculating parity and they are par- 
ticularly bitter over the deduction of 
soil conservation payments in parity 
calculations. This latter provision has 
been included at the direction of the ad- 
ministration big-wigs. 

In the meantime, the administration 
forces are sniping at congressional groups 
in an attempt to split the opposition 
forces. Secretary Wickard’s recent pro- 
posal to grant incentive payments to 
farmers who exceed acreage goals for 
certain protein and oil yielding crops 
was rebuked in Congress, but the secre- 
tary appears to have by-passed Congress 
when he recently announced that support 
prices on the 1943 soybean crop would 
only be available to growers who ex- 
ceeded 90% of acreage goals. 

While political representatives of the 
farmers are against subsidy payments as 
a farm price panacea, both OPA and the 
Department of Agriculture favor this 
form of price incentive on the grounds 
that the subsidy influence reaches the 
money stream indirectly while direct 
price increases act immediately to stimu- 
late inflationary tendencies, 








MR. WICKARD’S PIG 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)— 
Under the caption “Concerning Mr. 
Wickard’s Pig,” a columnist in the 
Washington Daily News is respon- 
sible for this essay: 

On Wednesday, this column re- 
ported the experience of a woman 
shopper at Agriculture’s employee 
store. It said that an attendant had 
told her that a dressed shoat in the 
showcase was the personal property 
of Secretary Wickard, who was plan- 
ning a party. This column correctly 
reported the incident, just as it oc- 
curred. However, in fairness to Mr. 
Wickard, his office has asked that 
the following facts be made public: 

1.—It wasn’t a shoat; it was a suck- 
ling pig, which is a very small pig. 
2.—Two such pigs were given to Mr. 
Wickard at the time of his daugh- 
ter’s wedding in August. 3.—The 
wedding guests ate one pig, with an 
apple in it. 4.—For approximately 
six months, Mr. Wickard kept the 
other pig in a refrigerator at Agri- 
culture. 5.—Finally, he decided to 
share it with Carl Hamilton, his as- 
sistant. That accounted for its pres- 
ence in the store showcase Tuesday. 
6.—The pig definitely was not a 
party pig. On that score, the atten- 
dant was wrong. 7.—Mr. Wickard 
and Mr. Hamilton are now “nursing 
along” their respective portions of 
said non-party pig to make it last as 
long as possible. . . . In other words, 
the very worst that can possibly be 
said of Mr. Wickard is that he un- 
intentionally hoarded one suckling 
pig in a Departmental refrigerator 
for approximately six months. His 
associates say it was truly uninten- 
tional. ... And you're welcome, Mr. 
Wickard. 


On the OPA sector, Price Administra- 
tor Brown is pursuing a course of ap- 
peasement to eliminate some of the fric- 
tion that arises as rationing and price 
control impacts make themselves felt. 
The new administrator, however, while 
giving the impression of outward sin- 
cerity, also conveys the feeling that he 
is following a devious course which may 
be designated to win over congressional 
opposition to present price levels and 
to win back public approval of OPA, 
which was at a low ebb during the last 
days of the Henderson regime. 

Mr. Brown has selected former Sena- 
tor Herring of Iowa as his senior ad- 
ministrative assistant and has directed 
Mr. Herring to make a survey of OPA 
field offices to determine the standard 
of efficiency of personnel. Observers 
here think that this represents an at- 
tempt to bring OPA personnel under po- 
litical party control so that suggestions 
from new deal members of Congress 
or staff members will not be overlooked. 
Mr. Brown, while thorough and com- 
pletely familiar with the legislative back- 
ground of the price control _law—he 


steered the price control act through the 
Senate—evidently intends to manipulate 
OPA influence in a subtle manner. First, 
he appears to plan an improvement in 
public relations and second he wants to 
build up congressional support. 

Mr. Brown has selected Lou Maxon, 
a close personal friend and Michigan 
advertising agency man, as his personal 
aide. Mr. Maxon will probably be called 
upon to design the program to win back 
general public support and probably will 
be a point of contact for business inter- 
ests who contend that certain price offi- 
cials at OPA have been visionary in their 
planning and inconsiderate of business 
requirements. 


NO COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 


Observers here say that while the con- 
troversy between the Department of 
Agriculture and OPA is more apparent 
than real, there is a genuine absence of 
a comprehensive price and ration con- 
trol program over food products. This 
can in part be accounted for by the 
fact that, under Leon Henderson, ration- 
ing of essential food products was de- 
layed in spite of the insistence on the 
part of food processors of the urgency 
of the need. OPA officials said that this 
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delay was the responsibility of WPpB, 
in whom the authority to order rationing 
existed. 

Inasmuch as neither Mr. Wickard nor 
Mr. Brown created the conditions making 
for this uncertainty of action in regard 
to food rationing and price controls, it 
seems unfair that they should bear al] 
the responsibility for failure. However, 
under vagaries of American politics the 
encumbent is generally the goat, 


———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DELAY IN REPORTING 
CCC MILLFEED PROGRAM 


Figures on Weighted Average Prices Not 
Received from Regional Offices, 
Federal Agency Says 





Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—Ofi- 
cials of the CCC see no early prospect 
of announcing price support rates for 
millfeed for the second period, which 
began Feb. 15, due to the nonreceipt of 
reports from the regional offices on the 
weighted average millfeed. price which 
prevailed during the original two weeks’ 
period of the present program. 

CCC officials admit that a whole month 
period has gone by, but say their hands 
are tied on determining the price sup- 
port rates for the various markets until 
the field reports are at hand. One sug- 
gestion was made that might speed the 
process up somewhat. This was that 
millers should definitely pick their basing 
point and “stay put” there, rather than 
switching from one market to another 
and adding to the confusion. 





Less Food Available in Europe 
This Year Than in 1941-42 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Total food sup- 
plies in continental Europe, exclusive of 
Russia, are this year estimated to be 
from 2% to 8% below those of 1941-42 
and about 15% below the pre-war aver- 
age, according to the semiannual sur- 
vey of the Office of Foreign Agriculture 
Relations of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This estimate is based on a round- 
up of all of the information available to 
date on 1942 crops. 

The food supply in continental Europe 
varies greatly from country to country 
and even between urban and rural areas 
within the same country. Most of the 
farm population is still living at pre- 
war levels, while food consumption by 
many other consumer groups has been 
drastically curtailed. The general re- 
duction in food supplies is having. less 
effect on conditions in Germany and 
Italy than in the occupied countries. 

Greater reliance than before the war 
is now being placed on foodstuffs of 
plant origin, especially on grains and 
potatoes. Such diversions from feed to 
food uses, however, have resulted in a 
further decline in the production of 
meat, milk and eggs, the output of which 
had already been affected unfavorably 
by the elimination of imported feedstuffs. 

With respect to 1942 crops, indica- 
tions are that wheat and rye produc- 
tion was considerably below the average 
but that the total grain crop came within 
93% of the 1933-37 level. Despite lower 
wheat and rye crops bread consumption 
apparently is being maintained at last 
year’s level by mixing larger percentages 


of barley and corn and by enforcing 
higher flour extraction ratios. 

The 1942 potato crop, chiefly because 
of increased plantings to offset damage 
to wheat and rye acreages by winter kill, 
is believed to have been larger than in 
any recent year and considerably above 
the 1933-37 average. 

In summarizing this year’s food situa- 
tion by countries, the survey indicates 
that per capita consumption in Germany 
and countries under its direct adminis- 
trative control will show little change 
from the rigidly restricted levels of 
1941-42. Italy’s urban food situation is 
expected to continue difficult through 
1942-43 mainly because of distribution 
difficulties. Food conditions in France 
are certain to deteriorate further this 
year if the cessation of imports from 
Africa is not offset by a relaxation of 
German demands, and if distribution is 
not improved. 

Because of their basic dependence 
imports, the outlook in Belgium and 
Norway appears gloomy. In The Neth- 
erlands the supplies of food available 
for normal consumers will continue it 
adequate, but on the whole the situation 
there will remain considerably better 
than in France and Belgium. The stand- 
ard of food consumption in Denmark is 
expected to deteriorate, although remait- 
ing higher than in any of the other occ 
pied countries. 

Neutral Sweden, Switzerland and Por- 
tugal will probably maintain a satisfac 
tory food supply if domestic productio® 
continues to be supplemented by ship 
ments from overseas. The situation ” 
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Spain is bad because of less than aver- 


. age output and distribution difficulties. 


Total food supplies in Greece are still 
far below normal. That country remains 
the worst problem area on the continent, 
although some relief has been made pos- 
sible as’a result of the distribution of 
imported wheat by the International Red 
Cross. In the Danube Basin the food 
supply situation is believed to be less 
favorable than it was in 1941-42, at 
least for the urban population. 

In unoccupied Russia there is evidence 
of considerable food stringency among 
the civilian population because of the loss 
to the Nazis of approximately 40% of 
the best pre-war crop area and the large 
influx of refugees evacuated from the in- 
yaded zones. In the occupied areas the 
food situation is believed to be even 
worse, especially in the cities, due to a 
reduction in the crop area and continued 
requisitions by the invaders. 

The food situation in North Africa 
had been deteriorating steadily up until 
the occupation of that area by the United 
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Nations. Shortages of such: imported 
products as peanut oil, sugar, coffee, tea, 
bananas, apples, dates and cotton textiles, 
which farmers usually buy in exchange 
for their own crops, stimulated hoarding 
by domestic producers. As a result sup- 
plies of domestic produce offered pub- 
licly for the urban population and for 
export to France were greatly reduced. 

Factors which will have an unfavorable 
bearing on 1943-44 crops in continental 
European countries will be the further 
reduction in agricultural labor because 
of the increased need for workers in 
plants producing supplies for the armed 
forces, a continued and probably in- 
creased shortage of effective agricultural 
equipment, increasing discontent of 
farmers as a result of requisitioning of 
supplies for the Axis and the enforce- 
ment of measures designed to increase 
compulsory deliveries of farm products, 
and especially the loss of North African 
phosphates which are badly needed for 
the manufacture of commercial fertil- 
izers. 
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BOAT SPACE SCARCE 
FOR FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Mills Having Trouble Getting Accom- 
modations to Move Orders—Cargo 
Room 50% Short 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Exporting flour 
mills are experiencing trouble getting 
adequate shipping space to move their 
orders, especially from Cuban buyers, 
General Manager McArthur, of the 
Flour Millers Export Association, said 
March 8. He completed his allocations 
for space for April shipments on that 
date, and found himself short about 50% 
of the cargo room required to move the 
export orders on books of the millers. 

Mr. McArthur said that Cuba takes 
about 50% of the export flour; that the 
private shipping lines say they have ade- 
quate space to move the flour, but the 
three-way control of ocean tonnage— 
the State Department, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and War Shipping Ad- 
ministration—will not give the private 
carriers clearance on the space available. 

Meantime miller representatives here 
are hopeful that the government will take 
the same action as to Puerto Rico as was 
recently authorized for Hawaii and re- 
store to the Caribbean possession the 
tight to resume commercial dealings with 
American shippers. Secretary of In- 
terior Ickes has announced that he in- 
tends to appoint an advisory committee 
of representatives of the food industries 
to rule on the type of foods and goods 
to be sent to Puerto Rico instead of al- 
lowing the Department of Agriculture 
to make decisions on purchases and ship- 
ments, 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BAKERS’ SECRETARY IN ARMY 
R. R. Beatty, Jr., Charlotte, N. C., sec- 
retary of the Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, has entered the United States 
Army. Succeeding him as secretary will 
be Lloyd W. Bostian, secretary-treasurer 
of the Charlotte (N. C.) Bread Co. 
Other officers of the association are R. 
H. Jennings, Jr., Peoples Baking Co., 
burg, S. C., president; James H. 
Compton, Piedmont Baking Co., States- 
ville, N. C., vice president for North 
Carolina, and W. H. Attaway, Becker’s 
ty, Spartanburg, S. C., vice presi- 

dent for South Carolina. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
STUDY CORN CEILINGS 


Margins and Spreads Present Toughest 
Problems—Active Hedging Mar- 
ket Held Advisable 


WasuHinoeton, D. C.—Struggling to 
.devise some method by which corn can 
flow in normal trade channels under 
the permanent ceiling to be imposed by 
March 13, officials of the Office of Price 
Administration and the Department of 
Agriculture held an all-day conference 
March 4 in the office of Dr. D. A. Fitz- 
gerald, deputy director in charge of 
programs and planning of the Food 
Distribution Administration. The prob- 
lems of margins and spreads are tough 
ones for the government to decide, but 
officials were generally in agreement that 
the hedging market should be kept as 
active as possible. 

The Kansas City-Omaha ceiling spread 
is the toughest problem yet undecided, 
officials indicated. On other basing 
points, conferees were pretty much in 
agreement on differentials. It was point- 
ed out that Kansas City and Omaha are 
the chief suppliers of corn for the South- 
west market, and efforts will be made 
through the provisions of the permanent 
ceiling to permit each to compete for this 
business on an equal basis through appli- 
cation of a freight differential. 

Participating in the conference were 


BREAD CRUMB PRODUCERS 
DEVELOP NEW SOURCE 


WasuincTon, D. C.—OPA officials 
say that since bread crumb producers 
have been unable to obtain stale 
bread from large baking company re- 
turns a new source has opened up in 
the unsold bread supplies of door- 
to-door sellers. These door-to-door 
operators previously have moved day 
old and stale bread through thrift 
stores and other types of retail out- 
lets. According to OPA officials, 
sales of day old products are now 
being made to the bread crumb man- 
ufacturer in fair volume and OPA 
officials feel that this new practice 
may develop extensively. 





John K. Westberg, George Montgom- 
ery, Charles Kenney and Mr. Heilman, 
all of the OPA’s grain section, William 
McArthur and George Kublin, of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., and Otis Wells, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Mr. Westberg reviewed the discussions 
with trade representatives at the Chicago 
conference of March 2. 

It was indicated that the new corn ceil- 
ings would be raised to $1.08 bu, Chicago 
basis, with other markets reflecting nor- 
mal differentials. 

The low price ceilings, and the pros- 
pect of an advance in them, have caused 
merchandising of corn to cease, as farm- 
ers and other owners are not disposed to 
sell. Feed manufacturers and other 
processors, consequently, are greatly 
handicapped in their operations, with 
shutdowns certain if the new and higher 
ceiling prices are not announced soon. 

Corn fed to hogs brings up to $1.50 
bu on the basis of present hog prices, and 
farmers can make more by feeding the 
corn or selling it to hog producers than 
by sending the grain to market. 

———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
Cc. C. WELCH A GRANDFATHER 

C. C. Welch became a grandfather 
again on Feb. 23 when a son was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Jack Welch, of Canton, 
Ohio. C. C. Welch lives in Sunbury, 
Ohio, and represents the New England 
By-Products Corp. in eastern Ohio and 
southwestern Michigan. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PRICE ADVANCE FOR BREAD 
CRUMBS APPROVED BY OPA 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Elimination of 
retail store returns of unsold bread, as 
directed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in an economy measure designed 
to help prevent a rise in bread prices, 
has necessitated a 15 to 25% increase 
in ceiling prices for bread crumbs, a 
by-product of the baking industry, the 
Office of Price Administration announced. 

Previously, bread crumbs were under 
the General Maximum Price Regulation 
at the highest levels at which each indi- 
vidual seller did business during March, 
1942. Retail ceiling prices of bread 
crumbs over the country, for example, 
ranged from 10c to l5c lb. 

Now, since manufacturers of bread 
crumbs must use higher priced fresh 
bread—instead of the stale unsold loaves 
formerly picked up from retail stores— 
costs have increased. Relief was neces- 
sary if bread crumb manufacturers were 
to continue in business. 

Effective March 12 (through Amend- 
ment No. 123 to Supplementary Regula- 
tion No. 14 under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation), OPA authorized a 
maximum price on bread crumbs of 10c 
lb, plus the actual cost of transportation 
and packaging, for sales to other than 
the ultimate consumer. Retailers will 
be allowed a 25% mark-up over net costs 
on sales to the housewife. Thus, average 
prices for bread crumbs at retail now 
will approximate 15c lb, an increase of 
about 21/,,c. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE-—— 
SWEET COFFEE CAKES ARE POPULAR 

“Sweet coffee cakes, like sweet music, 
have a way of fetching people,” com- 
ments Mrs. Jeannette Hendricks, western 
representative of Wheat Flour Institute, 
after three baking demonstrations for 
home economics students and faculty 
members at the University of California, 
Berkeley, recently.. “The eating condi- 
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@ GETS BIGGER JOB @ 





Donald D. Davis, former president of 
General Mills, Inc., who joined the War 
Production Board six months ago, and 
since Nov. 11 last has been Director of 
the Program Bureau, has enlisted for the 
duration, being appointed March 3 WPB 
vice chairman for operations, a post of 
enlarged responsibilities. 

Mr. Davis was drafted to work in the 
war agencies by Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
since resigned. His abilities were recog- 
nized by Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
and Executive Chairman Wilson, who 
prevailed upon the Minneapolis miller 
and business executive to continue to 
serve in the important operations post. 
In his new job Mr. Davis will administer 
WPB’s many industry bureaus and divi- 
sions. It will be his job to tie in with 
Mr. Wilson’s new “bottleneck” breaking 
production scheduling operations with ad- 
ministration of the controlled materials 
plan. 





tions around the campus are very bad,” 
she says. “As a result of two big tea- 
rooms being closed and with boarding 
houses no longer serving lunch, faculty 
members and graduate students carry 
their lunches. Fresh, warm coffee cake 
made in the demonstrations, certainly 
made a hit with these folks.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OIL SEED MEAL LIMIT 
IS EXTENDED BY FDA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Food Dis- 
tribution Administration March 1 ex- 
tended to April 30 the federal limita- 
tions on oil seed meal stocks of feed 
manufacturers, dealers and consumers 
and limiting processor stocks of meal. 
Controls on such inventories would have 
expired March 1. 

Commodity Credit Corp. officials, who 
will administer the order, explained that 
by April 30 grass will be well along in 
many states and with cattle thus placed 
on fresh pasture, the pressure on soy- 
bean and other oil seed meal may be 
somewhat reduced, permitting cancella- 
tion of the inventory restrictions. 

The order is not to be confused with 
the recent order controlling stocks of 
soybeans which may be held by purchas- 
ers and barring use of whole beans in 
feed and fertilizer. 
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WAR PROBLEMS DOMINATING THEME 
AT BAKERY ENGINEERS’ CONVENTION 


—_—>—_ 


Specialists Discuss 


Baking Under 


Emergency Conditions— 


Important Role of Industry Stressed—Mem- 
bership Gain Reported 


By S. O. WERNER and Martin E. NEWELL 


Editorial Staff of THe NortHWesTeRN MILLER 


Cuicaco, It1.—Amid a wartime atmos- 
phere from the first bugle note of “as- 
sembly,” the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
plunged almost directly into details of 
how best to do their job under current 
emergency conditions. 

Right at the start they were reminded 
of the intrinsic importance of their pro- 
fession in two of the early addresses 
at the conference. M. W. Fodor, cele- 
brated foreign correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News, told bakers in an 
interesting resume of the war outlook 
that “food will be the key to the peace 
settlement” as it now is so important in 
the war effort. At the same time, Ralph 
Ward, president of the American Bakers 
Association, described the baking indus- 
try as the mo:ct fortunate in the food 
group, since it is the intention of gov- 
ernment nutrition authorities that bread 
be the “cornerstone of the diet” during 
the war. 

The baking industry is now “more at 
home” in the shadow of the Food Distri- 
bution Administration, Mr. Ward said. 
The industry can get a more sympathetic 
and ready understanding of its problems 
now, and the FDA provides helpful liai- 
son connections with other government 
agencies that have charge of manpower, 
machinery and similar policies of prime 
importance to food manufacturers, he 
added. 

In his presidential address opening 
the meeting, W. F. Gossadge, Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville, paid tribute to the 
many bakery engineers in the armed serv- 
ices and civilian government posts. 
Secretary Victor E, Marx reported a 
gain of 45 members to a new high of 
1,245. 

Among the first problems to be taken 
up was a discussion of mechanical de- 
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A. E. Grawert was program chairman 
for the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers being held 
in Chicago this week, 


velopment and enzyme activity, pertinent 
because many bakers have turned to 
higher percentages of malt since sugar 
use has been restricted. Charles E. 
Riley, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Chicago, recommended that: increasing 
malt must be accompanied by compen- 
sating changes in absorption, tempera- 
ture, mixing and proofing times, stress- 
ing the importance of a close accurate 
timing of the mixing operation. A sec- 
ond recommendation was for discretion 
in the use of oxidizing agents to avoid 
overuse and the release of excess gas 
by ccoring the dough with blades attached 
to the molder. 

Mr. Riley declared that there has 
been no great change in extraction of 
flours purchased by bakers, who so far 
have preferred to change shop practices 
rather than flour sources. 

After some discussion it was agreed 
that, pending further clarification, Food 
Distribution Order No. 1 does not class 
diastatic malt as a fermentable carbo- 
hydrate to be included in the sugar 
limitation of the order. 





William E. Gossadge, in his presidential 
address, paid t ibute to bakery engineers 
in the armed services of their country. 


Dough systems with and without me- 
chanical air conditioning were discussed 
by C. W. Steinhauer, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., and Robert 
Stewart, speaking for Dave Lee, Dave 
Lee Bread Co., Zanesville, Ohio. Mr. 
Steinhauer traced the development of the 
use of air conditioning and its objectives 
and effects. He pointed out the advan- 
tages of complete control over the fer- 
mentation period and the special advan- 
tages now with inexperienced help. 
Whether or not the fermentation gases 
should be retained in the room for flavor 
is another question, he declared, and 
pointed to the reduction of fermentat‘on 
losses and uniform results that air con- 
ditioning made possible. 


Mr. Stewart’s report of the Zanesville 
experiments with cabinet fermentation, 
now employed by a considerable number 
of bakers, was discussed at length. The 
speaker said that fermentation in a cabi- 
net just large enough for the dough 
trough produced faster fermentation 
(one half the time previously needed), 
better hydration, more life to the dough, 
better oven spring, shorter proofing time, 
improved flavor and greater uniformity. 

The bakery salesman is a pampered 
man compared with the shop employee, 
said H. A. Armstrong, Parkway Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, in urging that some 
of the methods of building employee 
morale that have been so successful in 
the sales end be applied to inside work- 
ers, too. He suggested a bonus system 
for top efficiency among workers, which 
he said would not cost the employer any- 
thing since costs would be reduced as 
much as the bonuses paid. He also urged 
that management take employees more 
into their confidence in explaining changes 
in products, methods, etc., and that 
more attention be paid to qualities of 
leadership in choosing a foreman than to 
production skill. 

On several occasions, bakery engi- 
neers have presented questions to the 
annual meeting of the American Asczo- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists. At this 
year’s engineers’ meeting, chemists of- 
fered answers to some of those ques- 
tions which dealt with ways in which 
the two profescions could mutually assist 
each other as well as with production 
questions of the moment. J. M. Doty, 
president of the chemists’ association, 
presided at the session, and the answers 
were presented by the duo of Oscar 
Skovholt, Quality Bakers of America, 
New York City, and John Whinery, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Extend the Flavor! 





Food Stretcher Ideas 
Highlighted in “Red, 
White and Blue Menus” 


“Red, White and Blue Menus,” Wheat 
Flour Institute’s newest educational 
booklet, shows ways of using enriched 
flour and bread to extend the flavor of 
protein foods in the chief meal of the 
day. All of the main dishes are de- 
signed to make modest amounts of 
meats, eggs, cheese, milk and other pro- 
tein foods “go farther.” 

With supp-ies of meats and some other 
protein foods limited, the 18 menus given 
in this booklet will aid many homemak- 
ers and teachers in planning appetizing 
meals for their families during the pe- 


WILLARD H. GELLER HEADS 
BAKERY ENGINEERS 


Cuicaco, ILt.—New officers of the 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers are: president, Willard H. Gel- 
ler, John R. Thompson Co., Chicago, 
former first vice president; first vice 
president, Albert J. Faulhaber, 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, 
former executive committee mem- 
ber; second vice president, Arthur E. 
Grawert, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, program chairman for 
the 1943 convention. Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 
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@ JOINS ABA STAFF e¢ 





John T, McCarthy will become ex. 
ecutive assistant to the president of the 
American Bakers Association on March 
15, ABA President Ralph D. Ward has 
announced. 

“Almost two years of government work 
on problems of the baking industry quali- 
fies Mr. McCarthy for his new duties 
p:obably better than any other individu- 
al,’ Mr. Wa:d said. “This is especially 
true because he will spend much time in 
Washington on industry problems with all 
government agencies.” 

Mr. McCarthy will devote some of his 
time and attention as well to collabora- 
tion on the work done at ABA head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

John McCarthy went to Washington 
with WPB (then OPM) in July, 1941. 
In December, 1941, he became Chief of 
the Bread and Bakery Products Section 
of the Food Division of the WPB, and 
presiding officer of the Baking Industry 
Advisory Committee. In January, 1943, 
this division was transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. McCarthy’s entrance to the baking 
industry was through the laboratory of 
one of the plants in St. Paul that later 
became a unit of Purity Bakeries, of 
which he later was secretary-treasurer. 
Then he became president of Cushman’s 
—the retail branch of that firm. 

In 1935 Mr. McCarthy purchased the 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio, of which 
he is now president. 





riod of shortages. Each of the menus 
provides an entire meal. Recipes ac 
companying the menus give simple meth- 
ods of preparing the suggested dishes. 
Those who have not familiarized them- 
selves with modern dishes will find “Egg 
Shortcake,” “Yankee Meat Ring,” “Meat 
Squares a la Mode,” “Deviled Biscuit 
Ring,” “Salmon Puffs with Lemon 
Sauce,” and other suggestions not only 
new but very appetizing. Each menu 
makes maximum use of the proteins if 
wheat flour in strengthening the <iet. 
Copies of the booklet will be supplied 
free to teachers and group leaders. 
———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
VAN GOODRICH THROUGH TRAINING 
Lt. Van A. Goodrich, who is in the 
balloon division of the army, has com 
pleted his training at Camp Tyson, Ten®» 
and is now stationed at Mitchell Field, 
Long Island, his father, Fred E. Good- 
rich, cales manager for Dobry Fiovt 
Mills, Inc, Yukon, Okla., reports. 
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DR. BING DIRECTOR 
~ OF BAKING INSTITUTE 


Former Secretary of AMA Council on 
Foods Will Assume Duties 
March 15 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Ralph D. Ward, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, has announced that the institute 
has secured as director, Franklin Church 
Bing, one of America’s outstanding nu- 
trition leaders. 

Dr. Bing will work on a broad new 
program to define the place of bread 
and bakery products in the American 
diet, and through research and educa- 
tion help the American public to obtain 
the maximum nutritional qualities from 
such products. The baking industry, Mr. 
Ward pointed out, is carrying on this 
activity in accord with the recent rec- 
ommendation of the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council 
to increase the levels of enrichment for 


Dr. Franklin C. Bing 


bread and thus improve America’s nu- 
tritional standards. 

Dr. Bing gave up his position as secre- 
tary of the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Associa- 
tion to devote his full time and atten- 
tion to the directorship of the institute. 

“With the rationing of processed foods 
and other foods to follow, bakery gcods 
are becoming increasingly important for 
millions of American consumers,” said 
Mr. Ward, “and it is, therefore, impor- 
tant both from the consumer’s interest 
and from the baker’s that an outstanding 
authority and his staff should work on 
these problems.” 

The American Institute of Baking 
Was founded in 1919 by the baking in- 
dustry “to promote the cause of educa- 
tion in nutrition and the science and 
art of baking for the advancement of 
the baking industry and the welfare of 
mankind.” The organization maintains 
research and analytical laboratories and 
school of baking in Chicago, the latter 
now being under contract by the Quar- 
termaster Corps of the U. S. Army, and 
4 Department of Nutrition at Rocke- 
feller Center, New York. 

Dr. Bing is a member of the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council and Assistant Profes- 
Sor of Physiology at Northwestern Uni- 


Nersity Medical School, Chicago. He 


Served as consultant to the vitamin 








division of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. In addition to numerous ar- 
ticles in technical and medical publica- 
tions, Dr. Bing served as editor of “The 
Vitamins” and “Accepted Foods and 
Their Nutritional Significance,” pub- 
lished by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Bing was born in Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, Dec. 29, 1902. He 
received an A.B. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1924 and his 
Ph.D at Yale University in 1930. He 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 


Xi, a Fellow of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science and an_ Associate Fellow 
of the American Medical Association. 


He is also a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the American Society 
of Biological Chemists, the American 
Institute of Nutrition and the Society 
for Experimental Biology and Medicine. 
Dr. Bing will acsume his new duties 
on March 15 at the headquarters of the 
American Institute of Baking, 1135 Ful- 
lerton Avenue, Chicago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
HOMEMAKERS LEARN TO BAKE BREAD 
Seventy homemakers of Springfield, 
Mass., learned how to bake yeast bread 
at a demonstration given by Miss Pauline 
Girard, eastern representative of Wheat 
Flour Institute. Miss Rice gave demon- 
& Light Co. auditorium. These home- 
makers were members of an adult class 
that has been attending weekly lessons 
on food preparation and use. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STUDENTS LEARN MUFFIN BAKING 
Louisiana student nutritionists learned 
how to bake muffins and biscuits at dem- 
onstrations given recently by Miss See 
Rice, southern representative of Wheat 
Flour Institute. Miss Rice gave demon- 
strations at the University of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, and repeated the demon- 
stration for students at the Southwestern 
Louisiana College, La Fayette. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT VISIBLE DROPS 
Wiynirec, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions in the 
last week of February dropped below 
the 450,090,000-bu mark for the first 
time since last October. At the end of 
February the visible total was 449,650,- 
512 bus, compared with 479,633,276 a 
year ago. 

















FLOUR MILLING LISTED 
AS ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 
FOR DRAFT DEFERMENTS 


WasHiIncTOonN, D. C.—The War 
Manpower Commission discloses that 
it has advised local draft boards that 
food processing, which includes flour 
milling, is an essential activity and 
that persons so employed are entitled 
to consideration for deferment. Under 
the heading of food processing, 
WMC listed: Meat packing and 
slaughtering (including poultry), pro- 
duction of butter, cheese, milk, eggs, 
canned or preserved fish, and nuts; 
canned or preserved fruits, vege- 
tables and juices; soups; flour and 
other grain mill products; prepared 
feeds; starch, ce-eals, rice; bread and 
other bakery products; sugar; leaven- 
ing compounds; corn syrup; edible 
fats and oils, and dried, dehydrated, 
frozen and other special-pr d 
foods. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE VOTES TO ALLOW 
CCC TO SELL MORE WHEAT AS FEED 


-~<>—_ 


Group Approves Disposal of 100,000,000 Bus at Full Corn Parity 
Price—Trade Greets Announcement With Mixed 
Reactions—CCC Discloses Losses 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Legislation au- 
thorizing the Commodity Credit Corp. to 
sell an additional 100,000,000 bus of its 
owned wheat stocks for feed at less 
than parity was approved March 8 by 
the House agriculture committee, which, 
at the same time, voted to insist on a 
higher price for this grain. 

The committee amended the Fulmer 
bill to force sale of this grain as feed 
at full corn parity instead of at 85% 
of corn parity. This vote came as J. 
B. Hutson, president of CCC, wrote the 
committee that the corporation sustained 
a loss of $43,750,000 in the sale of the 
original 125,000,000 bus of wheat for feed. 

Committee approval of the bill brought 
mixed reactions from the trade. Coin- 
cident with the announcement of the 
House agriculture committee’s vote for 
wheat release at 100% of corn parity 
came a statement from the National 
Farmers Union which urged that the 
grain be held for 85% of the parity 
figure. 

Advocates of the higher selling price 
claim at such a level the government 
owned feed wheat would not compete 
with normal marketing of millfeeds. 
Millfeeds are now at ceiling levels gen- 
erally throughout the country. 

On the other hand one group in the 
trade points out that poultry and dairy 
feeders are badly in need of large quan- 
tities of cheap feed. Selling the wheat 
at 100% of corn parity would defeat the 
purpose of entire action, which is sup- 
posedly to make feed readily available 
to livestock and poultry producers, they 
say. 

American Farm Bureau Federation 
representatives told the House agricul- 
ture committee they were “heartily in 
favor” of the proposed release of 100,- 
@00,000 bus of wheat for stock feed, but 
only if the wheat price is held at corn 
parity. 

Dr. O. Wolf, Ottawa, Kansas, and 
Francis Johnson, president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, said that the proposed re- 
lease of wheat at 85% of the parity 
price of corn, or about 87c bu, would 
serve only to depress the price of corn 
temporarily in many areas of the coun- 
try. 

Edwin T. Benson, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Farm Co- 
operatives, and J. B. Hutson, president 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., favored 
the bill as written. 


Mr. Hutson asserted that, if the bill 
were amended from 85 to 100% of corn 
parity price, the probable result would 
be “a wholesale liquidation in the poultry 
and dairy industries” where cheap feed 
is necessary to meet present ceiling. 

CCC said if the bill passes Congress 
in its present form it will figure out 
county parities for corn and sell the 
wheat for feed at those varying differ- 
entials, the same practice as in the past 
when sales were made at 85% of corn 
parity. 

National corn parity as of Feb. 15 
was $1.02 bu at the farm. CCC has 
been selling wheat for feed at prices 
ranging from 75c for delivery in north- 
ern Minnesota to $1.01 in California. 
Under the legislation as now worded, 
however, there would be nothing to force 
CCC to sell wheat for feed at a flat 
$1.02 in all areas. 

In informing Congress of CCC’s losses 
under the original program, Mr. Hutson 
said the average sale price of feed 
wheat was 93c, which, against the av- 
erage $1.28 bu paid by the CCC in loan 
and charges on such wheat in taking title 
to it, makes a loss of 35c bu. With 
125,000,000 bus sold, CCC took a loss 
of $43,750,000, he said. 

In approving the feed wheat authority 
increase, necessary because of language 
in the CCC appropriations bill for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 banning sale 
of government wheat at less than parity, 
House committee members forecast con- 
siderable debate on the measure on the 
House floor. 

Chairman Hampton P. Fulmer (D., 
S. C.) said he expected some of the 
southern congressmen, forced to with- 
draw recent legislation setting up incen- 
tive payments for peanut production, 
would be certain to question the large 
CCC loan in sale of feed wheat. 
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SCRAP MAY BE DEDUCTED 
FOR INCOME TAX PURPOSES 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has ruled that the undepreciated cost of 
any asset used in trade or business which 
is donated to salvage committees is fully 
deductible for income tax purposes in 
the year in which such donation takes 
place. This deduction is in the nature 
of an abandonment loss resulting from 
the discarding of the asset. 





STOCKHOLDERS KIBITZ on POKER GAME 


* * * 


* * * 


Accounting of Purity Bakery Funds Is Sought 


Cuicaco, I11.—Stockholders of the 
Purity Bakeries Corp., in a suit seeking 
an accounting of company funds, charged 
that M. L. Molan, of St. Paul, former 
president of the firm, engaged in a five- 
year poker game with William Ronan, 
flour broker and manufacturer, and al- 
legedly split a pot of $960,000. Mr. 
Ronan is a former member of the Chicago 
Civil Service Commission. 

The $960,000 “pot,” the suit charged, 


was the difference between the market 
price of flour and the price paid by the 
company for 4,800,000 bbls during the 
years 1933-38, 

Mr. Molan, as president of the com- 
pany, the stockholders asserted, arranged 
the purchase of the flour from Ronan at 
20c bbl over the market price. 

And over the poker table, they charged, 
the two men split the difference, each re- 
ceiving approximately $480,000. 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASES PROVIDE 
EXCITEMENT IN FLOUR MARKET 


—<— 


Federal Agency Takes Several Large Lots, Mostly for Export 
—Private Trade Books to Cover Spring and 
Summer Requirements 


Government ‘flour purchases are pro- 
viding the principal topic of conversa- 
tion in the flour market as the FDA came 
into the market during the past week for 
several large lots (reported in detail 
on page 9), mostly for export purposes. 

In addition to the 

government takings, 

a steady run of 

bookings from regu- 

lar’ trade sources 

kept mill activity at 
a better than average rate. Both the 
baking and the family**trades were in 
the market for supplies, with many buy- 
érs booking requirements for the balance 
of the spring and well into the summer 
months. 

At Minneapolis, private buyers com- 
peted with the government for supplies 
and although mills in many instances were 
forced to withdraw quotations because 
of the advancing wheat market, the past 
week showed average sales of 200% of 
capacity, compared with the 215% in 
the week preceding and 27% in the simi- 
lar period a year ago. . 

In the Southwest sales were brisk and 
with a few large orders tossed in the 
sales figure moved upward to 131% of 
capacity as against 76% in the previous 
week and 45% in the corresponding 
week last year. Many buyers came into 
the market when the fear of another 
price squeeze developed. 

Throughout the East also an improve- 
ment in sales was noted, with Buffalo 
mills reporting a rush of business. In 
some cases buyers are said to be well 
covered, but with the jump in the wheat 
market, additional supplies were booked 
for future requirements. All types of 
bakers were represented in the buying. 

Chicago also found business improved, 


‘price restrictions. 


with the family trade the most active. 
Some mills were not quoting because of 
In the central states, 
soft ‘wheat millers were finding little 
relief in the recent price boost allowed 
them, as soft wheat prices remained 
unshackled. Some trade was possible 
but in most instances quotations were not 
being posted. 

Bookings were very satisfactory on the 
Pacific Coast as mills were Kept busy 
with both government orders for lend- 
lease use and with an improved domestic 
trade. Orders on the books ‘are the 
largest in several years and mills in 
many instances are not pressing for 
additional business. 

Export sales are appearing but not in 
any great volume as limited shipping 
space restricts business. Inquiry has 
been active recently. 

Shipping directions continue good gen- 
erally though not in the volume of a few 
weeks ago. 

PRODUCTION 

Mills reporting to THe NorrHwestTerNn 
Mutter, accounting for 65% of the na- 
tion’s total output, reported flour pro- 


-duction of 1,585,806 bbls last week, com- 


pared with 1,604,323 in the preceding 
week and 1,393,045 in the comparable 
period a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 1,284,503 bbls and three years 
ago 1,313,566. In the Northwest pro- 
duction was off 11,000 bbls, with Buf- 
falo reporting an 8,000-bbl loss, the 
western division of the central west 5,000 
and the North Pacific Coast 9,000. The 
Southwest produced 9,000 bbls more, 
the eastern division of the central west 
5,000 and the Southeast 1,000. Complete 
details of production by sections can 
be found in the table on the opposite 


page. 





GENERAL FEED MARKET SITUATION 
STILL TIGHT AND STRONG 


‘ tears 
Current Output of By-Products Continues Strong, but Most of 


: It Is Applied on Previously Booked Orders—Index 
Number Advances One Point 


An extremely tight and strong feed 
market situation persists. Although cur- 
rent output of practically all by-product 
feeds continues large, it is applied al- 
most entirely on previously booked or- 


ders, so that little or nothing is left for _ 


new sale. All of 
the wheat feeds 
have gone to ceil- 
ing levels, while 
soybean meal, glu- 
ten feed and meal, 
cottonseed meal and packing house prod- 
ucts continue at ceiling levels which 
they have occupied for some time with 
nothing offered. Linseed meal market 
remains entirely nominal as handlers 
await some sort of an announcement 
concerning ceiling regulations. The in- 
dex number of feed prices advanced 
about one point last week as a result 
of the higher wheat feed prices, and is 


175.6 compared with 174.5 for the pre- 
vious week and 164.2 for the correspond- 
ing week last year. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


Millfeed production dropped off slight- 
ly to approximately 91,900 tons, com- 
pared with 93,100 tons for the previous 
week and 78,500 tons for the correspond- 
ing week last year. At Minneapolis, 
bran has moved to ceiling positions 
which have been occupied for some time 
by middlings and the heavy feeds. De- 
mand for all kinds is active. Standard 
middlings are difficult to secure even at 
ceiling prices, but bran is available in a 
moderate way for quick and prompt 
shipments at ceiling quotations. 

Millfeeds all have reached ceiling levels 
at Chicago, with demand very good. 
Flour production is some smaller and 
offerings are curtailed with the excep- 
tion of standard bran, which is in ample 


supply to. meet the present’ demand. 
Occasional sales of standard bran are 
made slightly under the ceiling. 

At Kansas ‘City cash prices for all 
types of wheat millfeeds are held at mill 
ceiling levels of $36.50 ton, while trans- 
actions are consummated through job- 
bers at $37 ton. An urgent demand 
absorbs all offerings, which are extreme- 
ly limited. Most of the mill output is 
applied against previous bookings and 
users in immediate need of supplies can- 
not be satisfied. A return to colder 
weather also has intensified the demand 
throughout the Kansas City trade area. 
The millfeed futures market at Kansas 
City is at a standstill as prices for both 
bran and shorts are at ceiling levels for 
all deliveries with the exception of a 
narrowing margin on June and July 
bran. 

Buffalo and eastern millfeed markets 
have strengthened considerably, reflect- 
ing a broader demand both for near-by 
and future shipments. Offerings for fu- 
ture shipments were quite plentiful 
earlier last week, but at the close all 
mill offerings had been taken and only a 
few cars were available from resellers 
at ceiling prices. 
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TAX MAY BE ADDED TO 
MILLFEED CEILINGS 


—~<>- 


Milling Firms Told That Ruling Was 
Approved by OPA on 
March 8 


The freight tax of 3% may be 
added to millfeed ceiling prices 
henceforth, some flour milling 
companies have been informed 
by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Although no official re- 
lease had been given publicity on 
March 9, it was stated that the 
ruling had been made by David 
Cobb, OPA attorney in Wash- 
ington, on March 8. The OPA 
previously had approved the ad- 
dition of the tax to ceiling prices 
for some other products. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





FEED MAN A SPEAKER 
Cuicaco, Itt.—E. P. MacNicol, assist- 
ant to the president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, is 
scheduled to address a meeting of the 
Society of Grain Elevator Superintend- 
ents in Chicago on April 6 on the sub- 

ject “Our Second (Food) Front.” 
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MONSANTO SALES UP 814% 
BUT NET INCOME OFF 18% 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Net earnings of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. and its American 
subsidiaries in 1942 and after taxes and 
deduction of minority interest were $5,- 
515,836, the equivalent of $3.75 a com- 
mon share, compared with $4.90 in 1941, 
the annual report of Edgar M. Queeny, 
president, to stockholders disclosed. 

Although sales increased 81/,,% to $69,- 
146,999, net income after taxes decreased 
18%. Net income before income taxes 
was $16,588,738, an increase of $162,000 
over 1941, but estimated taxes on 1942 
income were $11,001,000, the equivalent 
of $8.75 a common share, the report 
stated. Dividends paid in 1942 on com- 
mon stock totaled $2.25 a share. 
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FEED FUTURES PRICES 
HOLD AT TOP LEVELS 


Trading Held to a Minimum With Few 
Willing to Do Business at Ceilings— 
Cash Prices Steady 


Both bran and shorts are on the ceil- 
ing in the Kansas City futures market, 
with only the forward months somewhat 
below ceiling levels in the bran market, 
Trading is light as few are willing to 
sell on the option 
ceiling, and not 
many are in the po- 
sition to offer much 
when they do sell. 
With the St. Louis 
market frozen at ceiling prices, with 
the exception of Chicago June bran, 
there is no trading being done. Price 
range has been stationary for the past 
week. Cash feed prices are unchanged 
for the past week. Demand is good 
with offerings almost unobtainable. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 8: 

Del. in Chicago 


shorts Bran Midds, 
March .cccccccsssee 39.00 39.80 39.80 
APPHL wccccccccccce 39.00 39.80 39.80 
BERG ccccceccvccces 39.00 39.80 39.80 
TUNG ccccccccctheces 39.00 39.00 39.80 
TOF -ccvccrcecvcses 39.00 coos eves 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 8: 


Bran Shorts 

MEOPOR ccccccscceccvccececes 36.30 36.30 
+. 36.30 36.30 

. 36.30 36.30 

le 36.30 

35.40 36.30 

saee 36.30 
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Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending March 6, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
197 122 84 11 1,340 3,036 

1 1 ee 963 1,068 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 
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150-YEAR-OLD MILL BURNS 

Caruiste, Pa.—The 150-year-old Silver 
Spring Mill near Carlisle, Pa., was de- 
stroyed by fire believed due to an over- 
heated furnace Feb. 17, entailing a loss 
in excess of $20,000. The owner, Miss 
Mary Cameron, of Harrisburg, Pa., who 
acquired the property in 1904, removed 
the machinery and equipment to the 
Byrson Mill on Conodiguinet Creek. At 
the time of the fire the building was 
used by a printing concern. Peter Brick- 
er built the mill 150 years ago which was 
operated as a water driven buhr mill 
for about a century. In 1903 it was con- 
verted into a roller type mill. 


— Eee 


LINSEED MEAL CEILINGS 
NEAR 


Naming of support prices for the 
1943 crop of flax probably presages 
the early release of a price ceiling 
order covering linseed meal by the 
OPA. Members of the Linseed 
Crushers Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, and representatives of 
the FDA, OPA and CCC exchanged 
views on the problem of establishing 
ceilings at a meeting in Washington 
last week. It was announced that 
the discussions were preliminary to 
the final action which OPA is ex- 
pected to take in the near future. 
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STRENGTH CONTINUES 
IN WHEAT MARKETS 


Mill Demand Active—Winnipeg Prices 
Hit Two-Year Peak—Legislative 
Moves Keep Prices Firm 


A strong tone continues in grain mar- 
kets, but prices have shown some down- 
ward reaction from the high point. Mill 
demand for wheat continues very active. 

Among the factors of influence lend- 
ing support to the market as viewed by 
trade interests, was 
the approval of the 
Bankhead bill by the 
House _ agricultural 
committee and the 
belief that the meas- 
ure would meet little opposition in final 
passage, and would result in an early 
lifting of ceilings to full parity. Also 
the Pace bill to revise parity formulas 
to include labor costs was receiving con- 
sideration in the House and may be acted 
on at an early date. The earmarking 
of another 100,000,000 bus of CCC wheat 
to be sold for feed was favorably con- 
sidered by the House committee, but at 
prices representing full parity of corn 
instead of the 85% as on the original 
125,000,000 bus allotment. 

At Winnipeg, daily price gains for 
May last week, the only wheat future on 
the quotation board, were the best posted 
in almost one and one half years. Activ- 
ity was comparable with the brisk trad- 
ing sessions of late September and early 
October, 1941, but the volume of busi- 
ness in the active sessions of the past 
week appeared substantially larger. 

Buying orders came from many sources 
and export sales to Portugal and Switz- 
erland were confirmed. The May future 
climbed to a high of 94%%¢ early March 
6, the best price posted for wheat on 
the local futures market in almost two 
years. The low for the week was 915,c. 

Export business in high grade Mani- 
tobas was placed at slightly more than 
2,000,000 bus with more than half sold 
to Portugal. The remainder apparently 
was worked to Switzerland. The latter, 
it is understood, will be moved by rail 
from a Portuguese port. There was no 
export business reported worked in wheat 
or flour to the United Kingdom. 

Exporters, shippers, southern and east- 
ern interests, Canadian and United States 
mills, speculators and others offered good 
Support. It was estimated that purchases 
in the wheat pit totaled 25,000,000 bus. 

Variable temperatures ranging from 
abnormally high to decidedly low were 
unfavorable for winter wheat in the 
Ohio Valley states during the past week. 
Heaving was less severe in southern 
valley districts because of better soil 
drainage. In the western wheat belt, 
tain is now needed, although in most of 
Kansas wheat is still semidormant. In 
Oklahoma, while moisture is deficient, 
Progress is reported good, but in Texas 
conditions are generally poor because of 
continued dryness. 

In Europe weather has continued mild 
and winter crops have made some growth 
Mm western countries. Thawing has caused 
some fear of flood damage in the Danube 
Basin, but the threat is believed to be less 
serious than a year ago and spring work 
is expected to get an early start. Thaw- 
ing is reported in southern Russia with 
Wusually mild weather in central north- 





°™] areas. 


Tn Argentina general heavy rains have 


broken -the: prolonged drouth,. but.‘hayve 
come too late to help the bulk of: the 
corn crop. Official reports for February 
stated that corn has suffered losses of 
45@65% in the main zone with even 


worse conditions elsewhere. Because of 
the poor prospects the current season’s 
supply may be insufficient for increased 
domestic needs, according to trade re- 
ports. Farmers have started plowing 
for wheat following the rains and the 
government is arranging to furnish fuel 
for tractors. Considerable agitation is 
reported for a normal crop. 
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BAG MAKERS REPORT 
TRADE INTEREST UP 


—>— 
Whether Flour and Feed Demand Can 
Be Filled Not Determined—Sup- 
plies Continue Light 





New York, N. Y.—Bag manufacturers 
report increased interest from the flour 
and feed trades with expectation of a 
continuance through the month. Whether 
or not the demand can be completely 
filled was not determined as_ supplies 
continue light and makers cannot secure 
as much cotton as they require in spite 
of the withdrawal of priority ratings 
for women’s work clothing which raised 
hopes at one time. Sheetings were also 
reported being diverted to other channels 
and the trade hoped for relief from the 
tight situation. 

The situation on burlap for bagging in 
theory looked more promising, with pro- 
duction in Calcutta apparently well 
maintained and shipping freer so that the 
large amounts of burlap that were owing 
to North America early in February, 
have been considerably reduced. The 
Defense Supplies Corp. continues to buy 
up the two thirds stockpile accumulated 
under government order and the remain- 
ing third goes to the trade’s customers 
on a quota basis. Business has therefore 
been limited on both spot and afloat 
goods and buyers were holding off as 
long as possible in the hope that a larger 
quantity may be available from the gov- 
ernment. 

Trading in cotton also awaited further 
government word, The report that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wickard will ask 
for an increase of 10% in acreage to 
produce more vegetable oil for food 
and protein feeds for livestock depressed 
prices. This new allotment will amount 
to about 30,030,000 acres, apportioned 
among individual farmers on the basis 
of a formula set up in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, and it was reported 
that marketing quotas, and penalties on 
sales in excess of allotments would be 
retained. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.73 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and _ lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.14 as compared with 
15.58 a year ago. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AGRICULTURAL SECRETARY RESIGNS 

Winnirec, Man.—W. E. Haskins, sec- 
retary of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, has resigned, He was 
largely responsible for the organization 
of the federation in 1935. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » ® 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 

















Previous March 7, March 8, March 9, 
March 6, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
4 gM PTETERLILT TELE *356,105 367,433 314,061 277,236 267,912 
DOUENWEEE ccc ccccccccvccccceces 598,562 589,837 624,134 500,882 451,193 
BGMGIG cc ccccevcccvcisecocecese 261,126 259,037 221,886 182,344 211,992 
Central West—Eastern Division. *%150,270 145,672 81,750 114,182 127,924 
Western Division .......... 70,859 75,330 54,972 57,008 67,106 
Southeast ....cccccsee 23,335 33,911 20,811 34,505 
North Pacific Coast 143,679 162,331 132,040 152,934 
TOtals cc ccccvcvcccvccvioves 1,604,323 1,393,045 1,284,503 1,313,566 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
c———————Percentage of activity: ‘ c July 1 to———, 
March 6, Previous March7, March 8, March 9, March 6, March 7, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 64 66 56 49 47 12,578,971 11,622,121 
Southwest ....... 85 83 74 71 65 20,387,470 18,655,637 
Buffalo ..cccccece 85 87 75 61 72 7,754,016 7,199,026 
Central West— ; 
Eastern Div. ... 82 80 60 65 69 4,835,516 4,242,242 
Western Div. .. 60 64 47 48 57 2,537,236 2,048,514 
Southeast ........- 68 64 64 61 60 890,878 662,253 
N. Pacific Coast .. 80 86 79 63 70 4,612,078 4,353,684 
Totals ......-- 77 78 67 61 62 53,596,165 48,783,477 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Tyvek interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
lour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Paton A pn 4 of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbis.__ tivity Weekly Flour Pct. 
Feb. 28-March 6. 415,500 356,719 86 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week .. 415,500 363,435 87 bbls bbis tivity 
TRAP BED.. 0\6'05500 415,500 308,772 74 Feb. 28-March 6. 376,950 217,297 58 
Two years ago... 415,500 286,704 69 Previous week .. 376,950 225,934 60 
Five-year Average ....+seseeeseeee ° 68 Year ago ....... 376,950 196,496 52 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..ceeeeeeeeeeeere 63 Two years ago... 389,550 167,785 43 
Five-year average ......ccessccseee 46 
Kansas City TON-YORr BVETATS 26 cccccccsccccvee 45 
Feb. 28-March 6. 180,000 153,669 85 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week .. 180,000 139,707 78 ~~ estimated. 
Year ago ....... 180,000 120,794 67 
Two years ago... 180,000 130,301 72 Minneapolis 
Five-year AVCrAge ...eeee seer ereees 71 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Ten-year AVCTABC «-eerserererereee 69 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Wichita Feb. 28-March 6. 180,300 138,808 7 
Feb. 28-March 6. 56,700 42,887 76 =Previous week 180,300 141,499 78 
Previous week 56,700 43,895 ii <a e 180,300 117,565 65 
Year aB0 ..ccevee 56,700 51,349 91 Two years ago... 179,100 109,451 61 
Two years ago... 56,700 40,276 71 =Five-year average ...........eee00. 56 
Salina SOR*VORE BVOTEDO ccccvovicreseseecs 61 
Feb. 28-March 6. ged rey red . CENTRAL WEST 
Previous week 6, , a 
Tee? GOO cvecces 56,100 43,219 17 Eastern Division 
Two years ago... 56,100 43,601 78 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Feb. 28-March 6. 94,800 77,684 82 
Previous week 94,800 $2,048 87 
Year ago ....... 130,800 98,301 75 
Two years ago... 135,600 75,744 56 
Five-year AVerage ....6.seeeeeeeees 68 
Ten-year AVCTAZC ..cseeeseeeeceees 63 

Portland District 

Feb. 28-March 6. 73,200 *56,451 77 
Previous week 73,200 61,631 KA 
ZOGP GRO ccceser 73,400 64,030 87 
Two years ago... 74,600 56,296 75 
Five-year A@VCTAZE .....cccccscccces 75 
TeN-yeOar AVETAGE ....ccecccvecoees 74 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 28-March 6. 36,400 24,749 68 
Previous week 36,400 23,335 64 
Year ago ....... 62,300 33,911 54 
Two years ago... 33,000 20,811 63 
PIvVO-VOOF QVOTARE. .ciescccctecccscs 63 
TOM*VORP AVOCADO «6 ospcccccececcece 64 


Production for current week is estimated. 


cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Feb. 28-March 6. 181,640 150,270 82 
Previous week 181,640 145,672 80 
YOOr GBO scvcece 136,100 81,750 60 
Two years ago... 176,820 114,182 65 
WUVOPORE DVOUEEO  o6cccccccsesecese 66 
Tenryear A@VeCTAGE ......ssceeceeces 63 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated, 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 28-March 6. 117,600 70,859 6 
Previous week 117,600 . 75,330 64 
SORE OOO seccscc 117,600 54,972 47 
Two years ago... 117,600 57,008 48 
PIVOrPERE GVOUERS 062650 corseceseas 52 
TON-YOAr AVETABES serccccssecccecse 53 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb. 28-March 6. 294,600 251,126 85 
Previous week 294,600 259,037 87 
Year ago ....... 294,600 221,886 75 
Two years ago... 289,800 182,344 61 
FPive-YeGr QVCTABE 62 ccscscccccccccs é 73 
DOM FORE BUOTRRO oc cscccsccccssoec 72 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


7--—Southwest——, -———Northwest—— -—Buffalo——, 7-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year 






production to date 

Feb. 28-March 6. 28,007 968,603 14,181 
Previous week .. 27,746 14,406 
Two weeks ago.. 27,823 14,285 
1942 s+ee- 24,697 879,588 12,334 
1941 » 23,415 819,334 10,547 
BD, 09080 60.0 02:0 21,131 820,242 10,087 
1938 ..... cocsce 21,175 797,867 10,735 

23,685 857,127 11,577 


Five-yr. average 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


491,882 9,417 293,412 51,605 1,753,897 
: 9,714 51,866 
10,302 52,410 

450,618 8,321 271,336 45,352 -1,601,542 

398,982 6,838 263,611 40,800 1,481,927 

414,763 7,950 260,292 39,168 1,495,297 

419,451 7,870 274,470 39,780 1,491,788 

8,079 272,624 43,341 1,564,890 


435,139 
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* BAKING ON GUADALCANAL * 
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The war news continues to bring surprises. 





Now the Continental Baking 


Co. discovers that it has a Guadalcanal branch which is baking Continental's 
favorite brand under Baker First Class C. T. Childress (tall man on left, 


above), who formerly worked in the company’s Oklahoma City plant. 


Ray 


Stritzinger, Continental’s president, wouldn’t have known that the branch existed 
had not Mr. Childress written across half the globe to state “all we are lacking 
is a supply of polka-dot wrappers.” His letter went on to say that the “boys 
down under” -liked the branch idea, in fact they helped to put up the sign after 
which they went to work on the hot loaves with a vengeance. The baker on the 
right is E. C. Burnett, who was shop foreman at Mrs. Norman’s Bakery, San 


Angelo, Texas. 





CEILINGS ON SOFT WHEAT DELAYED; 
SQUEEZE DEVELOPS IN HARD WHEAT 


Federal Officials Working on Soft Wheat Maximums, but Express 
Opinion That Advancing Market for Hard Wheat Not 
Sufficient for Serious Concern 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Advancing wheat 
prices again are squeezing flour millers 
in their operations under the flour ceil- 
ings, reports both from the spring wheat 
and hard winter wheat centers indicate, 
but OPA and CCC officials express the 
opinion that the situation is not yet cause 
for serious concern. 

Millers 
have been forced to withdraw offerings 
temporarily, because of their inability 
to buy wheat at prices which would 
allow sales under the ceilings. 

The OPA appears willing to await 
congressional action on the parity for- 
mula and on consideration of benefit 
payments in setting ceilings. Enactment 
of either of these measures could be ex- 
pected to free considerable grain held on 
farms and thus offset price rises above 
parity, while government stocks would 
be also available for the same purpose. 

Concern was expressed, however, over 
increased premiums for soft red winter 
wheat, despite OPA’s recent announce- 
ment that a formal ceiling shortly will 
be imposed approximately at levels of last 
week. It was understood officials fear 
insufficient publicity was given to the 
announcement and that some buyers may 
not understand that they are likely to 
suffer losses when the new ceiling is 
ordered. 

This regulation, it was pointed out, 
probably will follow all similar earlier 
actions and cut across contracts out- 
standing when it takes effect. Thus, 


in some instances, however, 


forward purchases of soft red at prices 


higher than in the markets of last week 
may be forced to liquidate at these lower 


“levels. 


OPA expects to issue the ceiling order 
in the next 10 days, if possible. Delay 
has been caused by the complexity of ob- 
taining all information on prices and 
arranging for proper relationships in 
the schedule. It is understood further 
that OPA’s ceiling will approximate $1.60 
@1.604, at Chicago and St. Louis with 
differentials for other areas. 

———"BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
HOLES-IN-BREAD MEETING 

New York, N. Y.—The Holes-in-Bread 
Club, Feb. 18, had as guest speaker, 
Colonel A. P. Simmonds, West Point 
graduate and lecturer there, a man who 
has served in three wars and headed 
a United States scientific exploration into 
the heart of the Arctic. Colonel Sim- 
monds was a forceful speaker who pre- 
sented a well informed picture of the 
current situation and gave his personal 
opinion on what may be expected. The 
meeting was held at the Hotel Shelton 
with about 70 present. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT EXPORT SUBSIDY 
LIKELY TO BE EXTENDED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government’s 
wheat export subsidy program expired 
March 9, although it was considered 
probable that the Food Distribution ‘Ad- 
ministration, which administers the pro- 
gram, would extend it past that date. 

Total sales under the plan since early 





in January have been somewhat more 
than 5,000,000 bus, all to Mexico. The 
current rate is 25c bu, 5c higher than 
when the program was launched in De- 
cember. 

FDA officials reported that the de- 
mand from Mexico had virtually ceased, 
but that additional buying could be ex- 
pected after consumption cleared storage 
facilities. Exporters are reporting diffi- 
culties in moving grain to Mexico under 
the recent Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order which bars shipment of 
more cars into Mexico than are returned. 
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BILL WOULD BAN SALE 
OF CCC OWNED STOCKS 
Revision Upward in Parity Price Also 


Asked by Senator Thomas 
of Oklahoma 





Wasuincton, D. C.—Ban on the sale 
of any farm commodities owned by the 
government, such as Commodity Credit 
Corp. owned wheat, cotton, corn or other 
defaulted loan stocks, except as directed 
by Congress. has been proposed by Sen- 
ator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma. 

The farm bloc leader also introduced 
his own and similar vercions of the Bank- 
head bill to require federal price ceilings 
at full parity without consideration of 
benefit payments, and a separate meas- 
ure proposing inclusion of labor costs in 
parity prices. 

As offered, Senator Thomas’ bill on 
CCC owned commodities, would set up 
a “wartime and peacetime reserve,” made 
up of all stocks held by the corporation 
or any other federal agency on the date 
of enactment of the measure. No part 
of such reserve could be sold for use 
within the United States except as spe- 
cifically directed by Congress in later 
legislation. 

The bill covering ban on price ceilings 
at less than full parity does not appear 
to differ materially from the Bankhead 
bill, already passed by the Senate and 
approved by the House committee on 
agriculture. 

In seeking to include the cost of all 
farm labor in the calculation of parity 
prices, Senator Thomas specifically named 
cotton, citrus fruits, wool and mohair, 
and his bill would also change the base 
parity date from 1909 to 1914, to July 1, 
1919, to July 1, 1929, a period when 
higher prices prevailed. 

Two similar bills are pending in the 
House, without the new base date pro- 
visions. However, the Pace bill, on 
which a vote may be reached in the next 
fortnight, amends the bacic Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and would become per- 
manent, while the Brown bill amends its 
price control act and would thus cancel 
the inclusion of labor costs in parity price 
upon expiration of the pricing act. 

Senator Thomas’ bill, on the other 
hand, amends no law and would become 
a separate statute. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FEBRUARY DRAWBACK ESTABLISHED 
Wixnireo, Man.—For the purpose of 
establishing the amount of drawback 
to be paid on deliveries of flour and 
wheat products during the month of Feb- 
ruary, the Canadian Wheat Board has 
announced the average price established 
for No. 1 northern in store Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur is 905,¢ bu and 
for No. 1 c.w. amber durum $1.0342. 
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NO DECISION ON CCC 
REDEMPTION OF WHEAT 


Policy in Regard to Wheat Unredeemed 
Under Loans Under Consideration 
by Agency 


Wasutnoton, D, C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. has not decided on the disposi- 
tion of 1942 loan wheat remaining unre- 
deemed in warehouses when loans ma- 
ture April 30, but probably will take 
over the bulk of it. The farm stored 
grain, of which some 170,009,000 bus 
may remain on the books by that time, 
will not be subject to federal acquisition, 
however, because 1942 loans were made 
for two years on this portion of the crop. 

On the other hand, the 33,000,000 bus 
of 1941 wheat resealed last year under 
extended loans, must be redeemed or 
delivered to the corporation within 60 
days from April 30, maturity date of 
the extended loans, officials said. Thus, 
this grain should immediately be avail- 
able for sale as feed if Congress has by 
then granted additional authority re- 
quested, by CCC for sales at less than 
parity. Should the market then be at 
parity, CCC would be able to sell this 
grain to millers. 

Whether CCC will offer producers an 
opportunity to reseal the warehouse grain 
is not decided, but it is not thought likely 
at present. Last year the corporation 
offered unredeemed wheat to the public, 
but very little was so sold and CCC 
finally took over all that was not re- 
sealed. 

There is now 200,000,000 bus of 1942 
wheat in warehouses under loan, and this 
may be reduced further by liquidations 
now running at about 4,000,000 bus a 
week. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
not considered approaching CCC on the 
resealing question, it was learned, al- 
though the continuing squeeze of millers 
under flour ceilings may eventually 
cause the agency to appeal to the cor- 
poration for a decision refusing to allow 
any of this grain to remain under store 
resealed. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Value of Kansas Snow 
Doubtful to Wheat Crop 


Hvutrcuinson, Kansas.—High 
which accompanied the week end snow 
made its value doubtful to the wheat 
crop in central and southwestern Kansas. 
The snow was not heavy at any point and 
drifted badly. Any moisture is bene- 
ficial to the dry topsoil now. 

Car shortage, more than 
cauced curtailment of the movement from 
farms. Receipts in Hutchinson dropped 
nearly 200 cars but even so were more 
than three times as great as a year ag0. 
Farmers generally are satisfied to sell 
at present levels. 


winds 


weather, 
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NEW DIRECTOR ELECTED 

Kansas City, Mo.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., held in Kansas City; 
March 2, 1943, the stockholders voted 
to enlarge the board of directors from 
five to six, and elected John R. Dow 4 
a new director. Mr. Dow has been & 
sociated with the corporation in various 
capacities since 1919. He was elected 
vice president in charge of cake opel 
tions in June, 1940. 
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OHIO FARM ELEVATOR 
MEN HEAR WESTBERG 


OPA Aims to Follow Normal Trade 
Practices Whenever Possible, 
Toledo Convention Told 


Torrvo, Oxn1o.—With an attendance 
estimated at 700, the twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Ohio Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association at Toledo, March 1-2, 
heard A. P. Ejier, as president of the 
association, make some critical observa- 
tions on the present administration in 
Washington, declaring that there must 
be an end to “regimentation of the farm- 
er’ and preparing the way for a fuller 
report by John K. Westberg, OPA price 
executive, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Westberg started out with defini- 
tion of his position, making it clear that 
he had stepped into the work from pri- 
vate industry because the call and need 
was for an administration by some- 
body who had some understanding of 
the feed business. He declared that he 
did not “know all the answers,’ and 
nobody else did, to the many problems 
demanding a solution. The OPA, he 
said, is working on the basis of facts 
and not theories and must try to follow 
normal trade practices with as little 
interference as possible. 

OPA does not want any of the 40,000 
small feed dealers to be driven out of 
business, Mr. Westberg declared, and 
hence must have the co-operation of the 
entire industry and constructive criti- 
cism and suggestions from all sources, 
not just petty complaints. He empha- 
sized that never before in its history had 
the feed trades been presented with simi- 
lar opportunity for doing so big and 
vital a job. He praised Ohio for its 
program and co-operation, and in return 
received a vote of thanks and pledge 
of further support. 

The matter of protein shortages and 
the necessity of ceilings and allowable 
margins came in for consideration fol- 
lowed by an open forum for discussion 
and answering of questions from the 
floor. 

Henry Egly, of the Staley Mfg. Co., 
Painesville, discussed the soybean situa- 
tion, plans which might be made for the 
1943 crop, and steps which might be tak- 
en to prevent farmers, after sad ex- 
perience this year, from abandoning the 
crop. Selection of the right certified 
seed of early maturity, he said, would 
avoid repeating the disaster of 1942. 

Other speakers included Milton H. 
Faulring, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
president of the Toledo Board of Trade; 
Dr. R. M. Bethke, of Ohio Experiment 
Station, Wooster; B. A. Wallace, Ohio 
State University; D. J. Bunnell, Central 
Soya Co., Chicago; Elton Kile, president 
Ohio Grain and Feed Dealers Associa- 
tio; A. L. Bibbins, president G.L.F., 
Buffalo. N. Y; Carl Berger, Sidney 
(Ohio) Grain Machinery Co., who talked 
m elevator repair supplies; Ray Bow- 
den, Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, Washington; H. E. Fred- 
etick, Scott Mills, Marysville, and Sam 

¢, president Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association. 

C. L. Dickinson, dairy farmer of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in an address at the annual 
dinner, said that he believed the Free 
Farmer organization in the New England 
states, now having a membership of 50,- 
00, had stopped the nonfarmer attempt 
to unionize growers. Free Farmers has 
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a plan which protects farmers for losses 
up to $10,000, he said. 

A. P. Eier, of Nevada, was re-elected 
president. Other officers re-elected were 
Owen J. Jeffrey, Paulding, first vice pres- 
ident; A. C. Patzer, Grove City, second 
vice president, and C. S. Latchaw, De- 
fiance, secretary. Directors, in addition 
to the officers, are C. B. Krohn, Ney; 
L. C. Schmunk, Oak Harbor; W. G. Gus- 
cott, Olmstead Falls; N. G. Bennett, 
McComb; George Perkins, Perrysburg; 
George Grover, Risingsun; O. J. Welker, 
Upper Sandusky; William Bricker, Oak 
Harbor, and C. W. Palmer, Defiance. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA SOIL REPORTED 
FAVORABLE FOR CROPS 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—lIn spite of 
the 69% loss of winter oats, and the 2% 
loss of wheat in the February freeze, 
top soil and subsoil conditions are fa- 
vorable for crops this year, according to 
the March 1 crop report issued by the 
Oklahoma state department of agricul- 
ture. 

Seventy per cent of the farms in Okla- 
homa have sufficient feed for their live- 
stock to run them for the remainder of 
the winter; however, there is an acute 
shortage of protein feed in some com- 
munities, and the farmers do have enough 
hay and grain to supply their needs. 

The condition of wheat on March 1 is 
reported at 81% of normal. The dam- 
age of green bug infestation is esti- 
mated to be 9%; this would indicate 
the low temperatures have had a ten- 
dency to decrease the green bug activi- 
ties. The abandonment of wheat has 
been figured at 10%, according to Jo- 
seph C. Scott, president of the state 
board of agriculture. Based upon the 
10-year average yield and the condition 
of 81% normal, the yield is estimated 
at 14.2 bus for this year. This would 
give a total production of 51,225,000 
bus, or about 10,006,000 bus less than 
the total production of wheat last year. 

The reports reveal that the acreage of 
oats to be planted this spring is about 
98% compared to this same time a year 
ago. The condition of winter barley is 
placed at 74% of normal. The abandon- 
ment of acreage is estimated to be 25% 
and the damage to barley from green bug 
infestation is estimated to be 15%. 

The condition of livestock is reported 
to be 90% of normal. The general con- 
dition of livestock is considered good in 
most all sections of the state with only 
a few cases of sickness among livestock 
being reported, and none of these of 
epidemic proportions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 








Fewer Grasshoppers 
Forecast for 1943 


One encouraging note in the North 
Dakota farm picture is the improved 
grasshopper situation for 1943, accord- 
ing to the NDAC Extension Service. 

In no part of the state is the soil 
heavily enough infested with grasshop- 
per eggs to be considered “severe” and 
only in portions of about a dozen coun- 
ties in the southern. half of the state is 
the *hopper situation “threatening.” 

Although the general infestation is 
considerably lighter than it has been in 
recent years, trouble may be experienced 
in the southern half of the state if the 
weather is favorable for grasshopper 
development, says F. Gray Butcher, ex- 
tension entomologist. 
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NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK ON FARMS 
ON JAN. 1, 1943, SETS NEW RECORD 


— =< 
Sharp Increases in Hogs and Cattle Bring Livestock to Highest 
Value in History—Number of Animal Units 5% 
Larger Than Last Year 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Sharp increases 
in hogs and cattle brought the number 
of livestock on farms on Jan. 1 to a 
new high recording level and to the 
highest value in history, the Department 
of Agriculture said in its annual live- 
stock inventory report. 

In terms of animal units, the number 
was 5% larger than a year ago and 11% 
above the 10-year (1932-41) average. 
Accompanying the increases in hogs and 
cattle was a decline in sheep, horses and 
mules. 

The inventory value of all livestock was 
estimated at $8,886,112,000 or 34% above 
last year’s figure of $6,623,104,000. In- 
cluding poultry, the value was estimated 
at $9,475,391,000, compared with $7,041,- 
633,000 a year ago. 


<> 


The number of livestock on farms by 
classes last year and this, respectively, in- 
cluded: horses, 9,907,000 and 9,678,000; 
mules, 3,813,000 and 8,712,000; cattle, 
75,162,000 and 78,170,000; milk cows, 
26,398,000 and 26,946,000; sheep, 56,735,- 
000 and 55,089,000; hogs, 60,377,000 and 
78,660,000; chickens, 474,910,000 and 540,- 
107,000, and turkeys, 7,623,000 and 6,- 
549,000. 

The inventory value by classes last 
year and this, respectively, included: 
horses, $641,520,000 and $773,917,000; 
mules, $409,929,000 and $473,118,000; cat- 
tle, $4,140,256,000 and $5,445,098,000 ; 
milk cows, $2,056,148,000 and $2,684,129,- 
000; sheep, $488,468,000 and $533,327,000; 
hogs, $1,742,931,000 and $1,660,652,000; 
chickens, $395,042,000. and $560,095,000, 
and turkeys, $23,487,000 and $29,184,000. 





Dust Explosion Hazard Plagues 
Distillers Using Wheat Meal 


Lovisvitte, Ky.—Distillers are some- 
what uneasy over dust explosion hazards 
in the use of granular wheat flour for 
the manufacture of alcohol. About two 
weeks ago there was a small distillery 
explosion which took off a section of 
roof and might have been more serious. 
The situation has brought forth from 
G. H. Parker, manager of the Kentucky 
Actuarial Bureau, a bulletin calling at- 
tention to the danger. 

“Free starch dust has been removed 
from some shipments,” states the bulletin, 
“but this is apparently not a uniform 
practice. The product is shipped to the 
plants in railroad boxcars and is un- 
loaded, elevated and handled in the same 
manner as whole grain. Because of the 
finely divided state of the particles a 
great deal of dust may be liberated, 
and in several instances observed by 
our engineers the amount of fine dust in 
suspension, together with the heavy ac- 
cumulations of static dust, in the grain 
handling and storage sections, constituted 
severe fire and explosion hazards. 

“It is apparent, however, that the 
degree to which dust is liberated depends 
to a considerable extent upon the mois- 
ture content of the meal, the amount of 
free starch dust, and other factors which 
may vary widely with different ship- 
ments. 

“Experience with this pre-ground grain 
in this territory is rather limited at 
present. However, our observation to 
date indicates that in those instances 
where the meal is unloaded into the main 
grain receiving pits, elevated in the grain 
elevator, passed over the separator, 
through grain storage bins and convey- 
ors, and through the mills before reach- 
ing the meal handling equipment, a defi- 
nite increase in the amount and fineness 
of dust liberated at these operations may 
be expected. On the other hand, where 
arrangements have been made to by- 
pass the grain handling equipment and 
the meal is conveyed in tight equipment 
directly from the main elevators to the 


regular meal handling equipment, the 
liberation of excess dust is avoided, ex- 
cept at the unloading point, where the 
boxcars are emptied into the receiving 
pit. Since this is usually outside of 
buildings the increased dust hazard is 
not regarded as unduly serious. 

“There are many practical difficulties 
encountered in providing adequate as- 
piration on meal handling apparatus; 
there is a scarcity of certain critical 
materials; and the use of pre-ground 
grain is a temporary expedient. In view 
of this it would seem that, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the most practicable 
means of controlling diffusion of ex- 
cessive dust would be a dust-tight sys- 
tem of ducts, spouts and conveyors to 
conduct the material from the point 
of its introduction into the plant direct 
to the meal grinding section. In many 
instances this can be accomplished with 
existing equipment, after giving some 
attention to making the junction points 
of spouts, conveyors and elevators more 
dusttight. In other cases some addi- 
tional equipment may be needed. Where 
it is not practicable to by-pass grain 
handling equipment, adequate precau- 
tions should be taken to prevent libera- 
tion of dust as the meal passes through 
the equipment. In any event, special 
attention should be given to house- 
keeping in the grain and meal handling 
departments, and static dust should not 
be allowed to accumulate on floors, walls, 
equipment, or elsewhere in these sec- 
tions.” 


———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CONSOLIDATED BISCUIT 
1942 SALES QUADRUPLED 


Cuicaco, It1i.—Consolidated Biscuit 
Co. reports net income for the year 
ended Dec. 81, 1942, at $342,191, equal 
to $1.06 per share against $23,422, or 7c 
a share in 1941. Net sales rose from 
$222,457 in the preceding year to $907,- 
515 in 1942, 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Not one barrel of these flours 


is sold by over-promising. 
Whatever quality you are 
promised is right there in the 
sack, in the flour’s perform- 
ance, in your satisfaction and 


ours. 
= 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 


GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * {00 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Comparison of Ingredient 
Value and Mixed Feed Price 


A comparison of the prices of 20% 
dairy feed and of laying mash at Chicago 
with the wholesale price of the feed in- 
gredients that would make up these ra- 
tions is shown in the accompanying table. 
This comparison does not reveal any 
general widening of the margins between 
the value of the ingredients and the 
price of the mixed feed in 1942 as com- 
pared with earlier years. The widening 
of these margins since the middle of 
1942 appears to be partially seasonal. 
These comparisons do not allow for 
changes in the proportion of the various 
ingredients going into the rations. ‘This 
probably has been an important factor 
during the past few years, as larger sup- 
plies of oil cake and meal have become 
available. The price of oil cake and 


meal is considerably lower per pound 
than the price of animal protein feed 
used in the manufacture of mixed feeds, 

Scarcity of all high protein feeds jp 
recent weeks has made it necessary 
for many farmers in the corn belt 
who ordinarily mix their own feeds to 
buy feeds already mixed. Although mar- 
gins of mixers have not increased sig- 
nificantly during 1942, feed costs of these 
farmers have increased by at least the 
amount of the margin shown in the ac. 
companying table. In many instances the 
increases were larger than this, because 
the grain contained in a mixed feed 
would be available on the farm of the 
feeder or at a local market at prices 
considerably lower than the wholesale 
price at Chicago. 


PRICES OF DAIRY AND POULTRY FEEDS AND VALUE OF FEED INGREDIENTS, 
PER TON, MONTHLY, CHICAGO, 1939-42 (IN DOLLARS) 


Dairy feed*— Jan. Feb. Mch. April May 
1939.... 26.06 25.31 25.50 26.05 26.94 
1940.... 32.00 31.50 31.00 31.62 31.92 
1941.... 32.25 30.62 30.10 30.88 30.70 
1942.... 40.62 41.38 40.94 39.19 38.25 


+. 20.35 19.63 19.86 20.85 21.16 
1940.... 24.97 24.82 24.47 25.55 25.19 
1941.... 24.44 23.15 23.96 24.79 24.70 
1942.... 35.17 34.72 34.74 34.75 34.50 


Margin— 
1939.... 6.71 6.68 6.64 56.2 5.78 
1940.. 7.03 7.18 6.53 6.07 6.73 
1941.. 7.81 7.47 6.14 6.09 6.00 
1942.. 6.45 6.66 6.20 4.44 3.75 
Laying masht— 
1939.... 35.92 34.50 34.50 37.40 39.06 


1940.... 40.06 39.38 38.40 41.19 41.00 
1941.... 88.50 38.17 40.15 40.97 40.65 
1942.... 62.88 63.06 63.12 52.75 62.05 
Ingredients{— 
1939.... 23.51 22.19 23.39 24.80 24.68 
1940.... 25.86 25.15 25.35 27.26 26.98 
1941.... 25.79 24.44 25.13 26.73 26.65 
1942.... 37.63 37.32 38.06 38.71 38.57 
Margin— 
1939... 12.41 12.31 11.11 12.60 14.38 
1940.... 14.20 14.23 13.05 13.93 14.02 
1941.... 12.71 13.73 15.02 14.24 14.00 
1942.... 15.25 15.74 15.06 14.04 13.48 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee, 
26.33 25.30 24.50 30.80 30.06 29.69 31.56 
29.83 27.38 28.05 28.25 29.06 31.25 33,25 
31.12 33.12 34.10 38.25 87.67 36.88 39.81 
38.25 39.06 39.65 40.00 41.00 41.75 ..., 


20.39 18.76 18.52 23.36 20.96 23.03 24.64 
22.60 21.94 21.84 22.42 22.97 24.67 24.08 
25.56 26.85 28.11 30.93 28.64 29.93 32.42 
33.33 33.63 33.29 33.33 31.72 33.75 ... 


6.94 6.54 6.98 7.44 9.10 6.66 6.92 
7.23 65.44 6.21 6.83 6.09 6.58 9,17 
§.56 6.27 6.99 7.32 9.03 6.95 1.39 
4.92 65.43 6.36 6.67 9.28 8.00 


37.25 34.65 34.31 42.05 41.00 38.19 39.44 
38.42 38.06 38.62 38.56 38.12 39.55 38.52 
42.62 45.00 45.20 49.25 48.62 48.12 62.25 
61.92 62.19 62.00 61.67 61.80 62.12 .... 


24.07 21.92 20.72 26.39 23.77 25.00 25.87 
24.89 25.12 23.52 24.30 24.49 25.83 24,98 
28.34 31.32 31.59 34.47 31.93 32.78 34.92 
38.41 38.23 36.34 36.07 34.85 36.59 .... 


13.18 12.73 13.59 15.66 17.23 13.19 13.57 
13.53 12.94 15.10 14.26 13.63 13.72 13.52 
14,28 13.68 13.61 14.78 16.69 15.34 17.33 
13.51 13.96 15.66 15.60 16.95 15.53 


*Wholesale price of 20% protein dairy feed, car lots, Chicago, average of one quotation 
each week. tValue of 800 Ibs of No. 3 yellow corn, 430 Ibs of No. 3 white oats, 380 Ibs of 


wheat bran and 390 Ibs of soybean meal, wholesale, Chicago. 
mash, car lots, Chicago, average of one quotation each week. 


tWholesale price, laying 
{Value of 800 lbs of No, 3 


yellow eorn, 650 Ibs of wheat midds., 200 lbs of wheat bran, 200 lbs of meat scraps, and 


150 lbs of soybean meal at Chicago. 


<a 
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Increased Grain Products Use 
Seen Under Food Rationing Plan 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—As- 
serting that grain products will have to 
carry more of the load in feeding the 
nation, due to rationing, the Bureau of 
Home Nutrition and Home Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
devised a plan whereby the housewife 
can arrange meals which will help her 
in adjusting to food shortages and point 
rationing. Citing the nutritive value of 
many foods, the department food author- 
ities urge greater consumption of cereals 
and bread. In the diet plan, at least 
two servings of whole grain or enriched 
products a day are urged. 

“All grain products give one caloric 
value of energy,” the department said. 
“Whole grain products carry vitamins 
and minerals as well as iron and: phos- 
phorus, and B vitamins thiamine, niacin 
and riboflavin. By recent food order, 
enrichment of all white bread and flour 
is required, and soon riboflavin will be 
added to B vitamins, thiamine and nia- 
cin, already in enriched products, all of 
which help in getting an adequate diet. 

Grain foods need not be monotonous; 
there are many kinds. A cereal dish 


once a day, sometimes twice, is good 
meal planning in any kitchen, and espe- 
cially now. A cereal dish may be morn- 
ing porridge, hot cakes, macaroni, spa- 


ghetti, hominy grits, pudding, rolled oats 
cookies. And grain foods combine well 
with such flavorful foods as meat, or 
cheese, to make flavor go farther. Grain 
foods do not take the place of meat or 
vegetables, but they can help to make 
up for some vitamin and mineral values.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


CROP INSURANCE EXTENDED 
TO COVER “EXCESS” WHEAT 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Protection of 
Federal wheat crop insurance has beet 
extended to cover wheat planted in excess 
of 1943 acreage allotments or permitted 
acreages, the Departmnt of Agriculture 
said today. 

This action was taken as a result of 
Secretary Wickard’s announcement last 
week suspending marketing quotas and 
lifting restrictions on planting in excess 
of wheat acreage allotments. Previous 
ly, Federal wheat crop insurance on @ 
farm has been limited to the allotted 
permitted acres, 

Any additional wheat acres covered 
by this provision are subject to the same 
insurance requirements as all other wheat 
regularly planted on the farm in that 
they must be seeded and cared for ® 
accordance with good farming methods 
and usual practices followed on the far™ 
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Wheat Into Rubber 





—— 
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Chemists, Engineers 
Meet Many Varied War 


Needs, Report Shows 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Such war impor- 
tant problems as rubber substitutes, de- 
hydrating and compressing of foods, the 
processing of fibers such as flax and hemp 
to take the place of fibers formerly im- 
ported, preparation of camouflage ma- 
terials, new oils and waxes for various 
purposes and a score of others are dis- 
cussed in the annual report of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Chemistry and En- 
gineering to Secretary Wickard. 

This bureau, now part of the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture, | has_ been 
expanded in recent years for more inten- 
sive attacks on chemical and engineer- 
ing problems affecting industrial utili- 
zation of farm commodities. The empha- 
sis on this type of research, especially 
in the four large regional laboratories 
of the Research Administration, began 
even before this country actually became 
involved in the war. Now the bureau 
reports that all of its activities have 
been directed to strengthen the United 
Nations on both the fighting and the 
home fronts. 

One of the first jobs, mentioned in the 
report, was a survey of the entire food 
dehydration, industry. This provided 
basic information for expansion to meet 
war demands, especially the need for 
processed foods that would save space, 
tin and rubber. For the guidance of the 
industry, the Bureau early worked out 
and-issued detailed information on the 
requirements for dehydration of many 
of the more important vegetables and 
drew up construction plans for dehydra- 
tors of different sizes. Dehydration has 
been improved in various ways that make 
for better flavor, keeping quality, and 
nutritive value in the products. 

Typical of other results already widely 
applied are various improvements in the 
processing and packaging of food, in- 
cluding improvements in fruit concen- 
trates, the development of new sources 
of pectin, ways of reducing spoilage 
of wheat in storage by better ventilation, 
and. better ways of manufacturing dried 
eggs so as to turn out a more uniform 
and sanitary product. 

A number of advances that are not yet 
but may soon be of some commercial 
importance include a method of com- 
Pressing flour so as to save shipping 
Space; a process for making commercial 
sugar from sorgo cane that promises to 
cut overhead costs in sugar production; 
the development of coffee-sugar tablets 
for convenient use of fighting forces in 
the field; and a brining and fermentation 
Process, similar to that long used for 
cucumbers, which should make it pos- 
sible, cheaply and effectively, to preserve 
some other vegetables, including string 
beans, so that they could be available in 
large quantities regardless of shortages 
of tin and jar rubbers. Plans are under 
way to use the new sorgo sugar process 
‘ making molasses for the production 
of alcohol for explosives. 

Research by the bureau on materials 
for synthetic rubber resulted in a process 
for making butylene glycol by the fer- 
mentation of corn or wheat. This sub- 
stance, a possible link in the manufac- 


‘ture of the Buna rubber basic material, 


iene, has been produced on a semi- 











commercial scale. Experimental results 
indicate that somewhat more butadiene 
can be produced per bushel of grain 
through butylene glyco] than when alcohol 
is the intermediate product. The buty- 
lene glycol itself is useful as a solvent 
or as. antifreeze for automobile radia- 
tors. 

Another approach to the problem re- 
sulted in a promising rubberlike product 
called Norepol, useful for some purposes 
for which rubber is used. Norepol is 
made from soybean oil, corn oil or some 
other vegetable oils and may be com- 
pounded and treated so that it can be 
worked with conventional rubber proc- 
essing equipment. Certain turpentine de- 
rivatives have also shown promise in 
the making of rubber intermediates. 

At best, the department pointed out, 
none of these developments can be ex- 
pected to alleviate the acute rubber 
shortage in the near future. 

Engineering advances already in use 
include improvements of designs for farm 
storage facilities for grain and potatoes, 
developing building plans that require 
smaller amounts of critical materials, 
lighting and ventilating barns and poul- 
try houses, and developing new ways to 
conserve fertilizer while at the same time 
increasing crop yields. Flax processing 
machines lately developed have already 
proved of great value to this war-stimu- 
lated industry. 

Other engineering developments prom- 
ising for the near future include cotton 
and combination binder twines to take 
the place of those formerly made of im- 
ported hard fibers, and methods and ma- 
chines for making cotton of ordinary 
staple length suitable for use in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder. Plans 
for blacking out dairy barns and poultry 
houses are being made available for 
farmers in regions where lights in such 
buildings might be a danger. 
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RUSSIAN ARMY GETS BIG 
SHARE LEND-LEASE FLOUR 


Most of the recent flour purchases for 
export by the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration for lend-lease purposes has been 
for the Russian Army, the most recent 
administration report declares. 

Flour purchases for the Russian Army 
in January amounted to 1,163,000 bbls, 
out of total January purchases of 1,- 
682,855 bbls. The flour was enriched. 
Similar large purchases of other food 
products for Russian forces also were 
made in the first month of 1943, 

Lend-lease buying of flour during 1942 
totaled 2,530,000 bbls, about one third 
of which was enriched. 

The cumulattve total of flour pur- 
chases for lend-lease since the program 
first began, including January, 1943, now 
is 4,930,650 bbls of white flour, 306,000 
bbls of graham flour, 100,857 bbls 
of rye flour and 700,000 bbls of corn 
flour. 
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SEEDING PROGRESSES RAPIDLY 

Porttanp, Ore.—Weather during the 
past three weeks has been very favorable 
for spring operations and seeding has 
been extremely heavy. Heaviest spring 
seeding in history is anticipated if pres- 
ent weather continues for a few days 
more. Little damage resulted to fall 
sown wheat, with virtually no reseeding 
necessary. Winter wheat is growing 
rapidly under present weather condi- 
tions. 
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LESS MILK AND 
BUTTER THIS YEAR 


Well-fed Americans eat about 22 Ibs 
of butter a year in normal times, but 
this year they will be lucky if they get 
12 lbs, R. L. Van Boskirk says in 
Nation’s Business magazine. 

Butter, not bottled milk, will take the 
greater cut when the too small produc- 
tion of the nation’s dairy herds is divid- 
ed up to meet a greatly enlarged appe- 
tite, according to the writer. 

There are several reasons for this. 
One is political—no government admin- 
istrator will adopt a policy that might 
leave babies’ bottles empty. Another is 
economic—farmers are paid most for 
milk that is bottled, least for milk 
churned into butter. And still another 
is demand—the army feeds its men a 
pint of milk daily. 

There won’t be enough to go around 
this year, and if you are a civilian, you'll 
feel the effect of the shortage, the writer 
says. 


We [business men] are too mealy- 
mouthed about the basic principle of our 
economic system. We have been intimi- 
dated by all the tirades against “bloated 
capitalists” and “swollen profits.” We 
fear that the word capitalism is un- 
popular. So we take refuge in a nebu- 
lous phrase and talk about the “Free 
Enterprise System.” And we even run 
to cover in the folds of the flag and 
talk about the “American Way of Life.” 
Such language disastrously obscures the 
main issue. You cannot take a whiff of 
“free enterprise” or a stretch of a “way 
of life” and start a factory with it. To 
start a factory, and to start the jobs 
inside that factory, you have to have 
savings. You have to have money. You 
have to have capital—Eric Johnston, 
president Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


TO THE BOLL WEEVIL 


“In profound appreciation 
Of the Boll Weevil 
And what it has done 
As the herald of prosperity 
This monument was erected 
By the citizens of 
Enterprise, Coffee County, Alabama.” 
Such is the inscription on a monu- 
mental fountain in Enterprise, Ala., the 
first and only such memorial ever to be 
erected to an insect. So tells Anthony 
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Standen 
vaders.” 


in his new book, “Secret In- 
Enterprise was a one-crop 
town in 1915 when the boll weevil en- 
tered it, and in one year the insect had 
nearly bankrupted the county. But En- 
terprise was smarter than some other 
towns, and its people turned to growing 
hay, potatoes, sugar cane, hogs and 
finally peanuts, a crop which amounted 
to $5,000,000 in 1918. The fountain 
acknowledges the debt to the pesky little 
bug. 
AS IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Here is a quick and easy way to ob- 
tain white flour from unsifted meal: 

Obtain an old silk stocking, cut off 
the foot and machine across the opening 
thus made. Leave the top end of the 
stocking open, pour the flour in here— 
about a cupful at a time, and, grasping 
each end of the stocking, shake over a 
basin. In next to no time the fine 
white flour has sifted through. Do not 
throw away the coarse meal that re- 
mains in the stocking, but cook it in 
with porridge—it is delicious. Natal 
(South Africa) Daily News. 


UNDERSEA JITTERS ALLAYED 
BY NORWAY’S VITAMINS? 


Besides the many other arbitrary and 
outrageous economic demands made upon 
captive Norway by the Germans, the 
Nazis have just issued an order that 
the Norwegians must “come across” with 


more than 4,000 tons of cod liver oil 
during the present year. This will 
amount to nearly 80% of the total pro- 
duction of this commodity by the north- 
ern kingdom—the output having been 
sharply reduced in consequence of the 
war. 

There is said to be a very particular 
reason for this Hitler demand. Cod 
liver oil is regarded as absolutely neces- 
sary for U-boat crews, It helps to 
stave off physical and nervous crack-ups 
among the Nazi undersea marauders. 

Italy, it is reported, is also demanding 
deliveries of Norwegian cod liver oil for 
the use of the sailors on the subs that 
are now prowling the seaways under 
the aegis of Il Duce. 


THIS WEEK'S COVER 


The young woman in the laboratory 
scene that graces this week’s cover of 
Tue NortHwesterN Mutter is Mrs. 
Bertha Greenhaw, home economist for 
the Kelly-Erickson Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. Her native place is Oklahoma City, 
and she received her technical training 
in the University of Oklahoma. While 
her husband, Frank, is wearing the uni- 
form of Uncle Sam’s air forces she 
spends her time helping to keep both the 
men in uniform and the folks at home 
on a proper win-the-war diet. The pho- 
tographer who pictured her in the act 
is E. M. Litsinger, Tuz NortHwestern 
Muter’s San Francisco correspondent. 
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TODAY’S BEST CONSUMER 
MARKET 


Let us look for a moment at our con- 
sumer markets as they appear today. 

The first group is the white collar class, 
and from them we can expect very little 
during the war and probably for a long 
time after due to rising taxes, living 
expenses and little or no hope on their 
part for increases in income. 

The second group, factory workers and 
labor generally, has always been the 
problem child of our economic system, 
They have never spent wisely, are always 
among the first on our relief rolls, and 
even today are doing much frivolous 
spending of money that should be saved 
for the future difficult period when war 
plants will go through a conversion pe- 
riod to peacetime operations. 

The third and last group is composed 
of farmers, really small business men, 
each with a small defense plant of his 
own. These people have always been a 
solid part of our economic life even 
though at times not as well paid for their 
labors as other groups. While this may 
be true, let us look at him today. Take 
the more than $16,000,000,000 they re- 
ceived in 1942 and divide it quickly by 
the close to 7,000,000 farmers in the na- 
tion and you have an average income 
of almost $2,500 a year, which really 
is not bad. 

When you compare this farm income 
level, or any other farm income level, with 
the corresponding income level of the 
city man, you find that the farm family 
has more money to spend above required 
living expenses than does the urban 
family.—Franklin R. Cawl, director of 
research and sales promotion for the 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife. 


HER FRIVOLOUS MOOD 
Nature’s frivolities 
And mistletoe on trees, 
Boughs twined with orchids and 
Holly on desert sand. 
Among the corn she plants 
Pretty blue-flowered vagrants, 
And around a cornfield’s edge 
Sets sunflowers for a hedge. 
She sows, to suit her whimsy, 
Pimpernels and the flimsy 
Wild rose, and on light feet 
Strews poppies through the wheat. 

Mauve GREENE PRINCEHOUSE. 
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Scene: Round-the-clock flour handling in an army Quartermaster warehouse 
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Flour and Gunsights 


* 


* 


General Mills Produces Naval 
Weapons at Its Ordnance Plant 


“All out” for 
the war effort is General Mills, Inc., Min- 
Neapolis. Eight per cent of its flour is 
used for the armed forces and lend- 
lease. It ships dried- eggs to our British 
allies. It manufactures and packages 
tations for our men in the service. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


And now—General Mills is producing 
Secret naval weapons at its ordnance 
works which has grown into the largest 
fire-control plant west of the Alleghenies. 

Some of these secret weapons which are 
to be turned against Adolph Hitler were 
invented and perfected within the spraw]- 
ing two-block-square plant, outgrowth of 
One of America’s most unusual wartime 
industrial conversions—the plunge of a 


company previously interested primarily 
in food processing and distribution into 
production of naval ordnance of the finest 
precision and most complicated design. 
to the secret weapons, 
designed to increase the effectiveness of 
allied 


In addition 


naval warfare, which are being 
produced behind locked doors, General 
Mills is also producing other naval fire 
control equipment including 
directors, sights for heavy naval guns 
and gyroscopic equipment for counter- 
acting effects of the pitching and rolling 
of naval craft while lining up enemy 
targets. 

The gunsights being built are for 


cruiser type ships which have borne the 


torpedo 


brunt of the Pacific combat. These 
sights are machined to tolerances of as 
fine as one ten thousandths of an inch, 
and are probably the most complicated 
type of naval ordnance in production. 
They train guns of three-gun turrets 
simultaneously as to both elevation and 
azimuth. 

The torpedo directors are being turned 
out on an assembly line basis, something 
that is not being done elsewhere in the 
country. Made up of around 1,000 parts 
these directors are so_ intricate 
that of the several hundred firms which 
inspected the sample, only General Mills 
and one other firm agreed to bid upon 
it. Some of them have already reached 
battlefronts, one of them sharing in the 


each, 


credit for the destruction of a Japanese 
cruiser in the South Pacific Oct. 12, 1942, 
by sending a torpedo on its lethal way 
from an American destroyer. This was 
disclosed by Commander B. K. Culver, 
who was formerly in charge of naval 
inspection in Minneapolis. Commander 
Culver fought in the battle as executive 
officer of the heroic USS Boise. 
Company officials acknowledged that 
this ambitious program gave them plenty 
of mechanical headaches. But, one by 
one, the troubles were licked, and naval 
officers have been complimentary about 
the transition. The firm does everything 
from casting to finishing and assembling. 
Mills’ mechanical venture is 
under the direct supervision of Arthur 
D. Hyde, vice president in charge of re 
search, who shares credit for the entry 
into ordnance work along with 


General 


Harry 
Bullis,.president; Mr. Bullis’ predecessor, 
Donald D. Davis, the War 
Production James F. Bell, 


now with 
Board, and 
chairman of the board. 

The mechanical manufacturing division, 
which today employs nearly 1,500 persons, 
had its start in a small mechanical shop 
in the company’s utility building in the 
milling district. Here, shop engineers 
worked out 
the company’s packaging and equipment. 

Not all General Mills research is con- 
fined to Minneapolis. Much work, some 
of it highly secret—including a device 
which would enable a city to throw up a 
smoke screen canopy in a few seconds 
is being performed at Distillation Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. This plant 
is owned jointly by General Mills, Inc., 
and the Eastman Kodak Co. 


and artisans had much of 
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A Miller’s Problem: Feed is selling at a low ceiling— 
$36.50 ton Kansas City. 


Clears are higher—much higher— 
$50 and more per ton basis, K. C. 
Flour is selling at a profit! 











Answer: Get all the flour possible out of the wheat. berry. 


No longer is flour-rich feed only a minor extravagance. 


Real Answer: FORSTER DOUBLE DUSTER. 
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More Flour—BETTER FLOUR. Less Feed—LESS POWER USED. 
High Vitamin Content Flour. 










FORSTER MACHINES ARE USED AROUND THE WORLD! 
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A Staff 
TO THE AR 


By Robert S. Weatherly 


Reproduced, by Permission, from the Monsanto Chemical Co.’s 


House 


Publication, “Monsanto Magazine” 


HE riots starting the French Rev- 

olution were begun by mobs of 

angry women swarming through 
the streets of Paris shouting, “Bread, 
bread!” Not long ago, when thousands 
of people were marooned on cold hill- 
tops during an eastern flood, their first 
plea was for bread. Through all the 
ages, the history of man is the history 
of bread. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York can prove that bread is as 
old as civilized man. It has loaves 
which are in good .condition, but not 
exactly fresh—they’re 3,500 years old. 
Even the shapes of bread, common to- 
day, have been traced far back in his- 
tory. Take Vienna rolls, for instance. 
Long ago, when the Turks were be- 
sieging the city of Vienna, a local baker 
one night heard strange noises in his 
basement. He assumed the Turks were 
undermining the city and reported the 
The trick was 
show his 


strategy to his emperor. 
foiled, and the 
gratitude to the baker, offered him any- 
The baker asked 


emperor, to 


thing he might desire. 
only that he and his descendants be 
allowed the privilege of baking their 
rolls in the form of the Turkish crescent. 

And the hot cross bun dates from the 
Middle Ages when housewives cut the 
sign of the cross in their bread to keep 
at bay any evil spirits which might 
cause the bread to fall. 

The army has _ its history of 
bread and bakers. From the revolution- 
ary army to the present day, the daily 
army ration has included from 1 to 2 lbs 


own 


Here is a doughboy proud of his loaf. 
Well over a hundred fully mechanized 
and equipped garrison bakeries are now 
™ operation- with the Army. The mini- 
mum estimate of a soldier's demand for 
bread is ¥, lb per day. Most men in the 
‘field call for more—and get it. 








of bread, and during the civil war a 
bakery was set up in the Senate wing 
of the the union 
16,000 loaves 


capitol to su ply 


armies at the front with 
au day. 

Our modern army is not only turning 
out top-notch fighters—but is producing 
They have to be 
good them to 
make a birthday cake for her son in 


some top-flight bakers. 


when a mother trusts 
service. 
Here’s what happened not long ago: 
Mrs. Lucille Sweeney, of Anchorage, 
Alaska, Private Lawrence 


has a_ son, 


trained 


The Army is proud of its 
breadmakers. Deep in this dough is a 
soldier baker kneading a bigger batch 
than his mother used to make. 


Sweeney, in the coast artillery at Fort 
the Came Pri- 
Sweeney’s and Mrs. 
Sweeney pondered the problem of pas- 
try. Birthday cakes sent via the U. S. 
mail have a notoriously high mortality, 
from 


canal zone. 


birthday, 


Amador in 
vate 


especially when they’re bounced 
Alaska to the canal zone. So she wrote 
to Lieutenant Colonel Charles Stalsburg, 
head of the bakers’ cooks’ 
at Corozal, canal zone, and handed the 


At noon 


and school 
assignment over to the army. 
on Private Sweeney’s birthday, student 
bakers gingerly lifted a beautiful cake 
from the school’s oven and presented 
it to the astonished soldier. It was an 
honest-to-goodness birthday treat, com- 
plete with trimmings. 

Today a soldier baker is more than a 
doughboy on kitchen police, for in this 
war there are almost 50 schools of 
baking in the country. Each baker sol- 
dier receives six weeks’ intensive train- 
ing in the art of baking. 
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Smell that bread being pulled from the baking ovens? Keeping pace with 
the rapid expansion of the Army of the United States, the Fourth Service Com- 
mand Bakers’ and Cooks’ school, whose parent organization is located at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, has within the past two years grown from one school, with a 
personnel of 16, to nine schools, located throughout the Fourth Service Com- 
mand and with an especially selected personnel of enlisted men. 


Mobile 
three hours to set up for operation, and 


baking units once required 
still more time was needed to dig fire 
trenches and make other preparations 
before the baking could actually begin. 
Now 


baking in five minutes and new gasoline 


ovens can be set up ready for 
burners bring the ovens to baking tem- 
perature in 10 More 


saved after the job is done because the 


minutes. time is 
ovens cool enough to be handled almost 
immediately after the fires are turned 
off. 


idly almost anywhere, under any con- 


Soldiers will get fresh bread rap- 


ditions, for the ovens are built to op- 
erate on three types of fuel—gasoline, 
coal or wood. 

Want to know the army recipe for the 
bread that mother used to make? 

Soldiers on an army post eat loaves 
of bread that weigh 1% lbs. To make 
these the recipe calls for 100 Ibs of 
flour, 65 lbs of water, 2% lbs of salt, 
4 lbs of: sugar, 1 lb of malt, 41% lbs of 
milk powder, 
Ibs of yeast. 


5 lbs of shortening, 24 
The yeast was propagated 
with ammonium phosphate. 

When in the field a more crusty bread 
is baked, a loaf that keeps well for days. 
A more streamlined formula that has 
less ingredients but plenty of nutrition 
is used: 100 lbs of flour, 55 lbs of water, 
2 lbs of salt, 3 Ibs sugar, 1 lb shorten- 
ing and 1% lbs of yeast are mixed and 
One is a 
4-lb round loaf, the other a 2-lb sheet 
loaf. What temperature? 450° F. at 
the beginning of the bake, dropping to 
360° F. with a baking time of 1 hour 
and 20 minutes. 

Where is the chemistry of bread? 
Here is a short list. Fortified flour, the 
flour with all the necessary elements of 
nutrition contains sodium 


baked in two sizes of loaves. 


ferric pyro- 
phosphate. 

If the baker decides to bake biscuits 
or pancakes, he uses baking powder 
which contains calcium phosphate and 
sodium acid pyrophosphate. 

When soldier 


your own particular 


comes home from the wars and after his 
first meal at the family table refers 
wistfully to “that good old army bread,” 
you can blame the whole state of affairs 
on the master bakers of the quarter- 
master corps. 





Control That Dust! 
* 


ESTS to determine the pressure pro- 





duced by dust explosions have been 
made with many different dusts in the 
laboratories of the chemical engineering 
research division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The maximum 
pressure, average rate of pressure rise 
and the maximum rate of pressure rise 
for 133 of these dusts at different con- 
centrations have been reported. 

In large scale tests, pressures of over 
100 Ibs per sq inch were recorded and 
reports have been received that pres- 
200 Ibs inch were 
measured during tests made in Europe. 
Observations made in: industrial plants 


sures over per sq 


in this country following dust explo- 
sions have indicated that it is imprac- 
tical to build walls strong enough to 
withstand the pressure produced. In 
one case, a 16” reinforced concrete wall 
was blown out by the explosion, and in 
a grain elevator explosion a section of 
the elevator tanks with their 
contents, estimated to weigh more than 
100,000 tons, was lifted at least a foot 
and moved sideways on the foundation 
at least 8”. 

The dust explosion hazard exists in 
thousands of industrial plants in the 
country. Each year dust explosions in 
these plants cause heavy life and prop- 
erty losses. The plants in which these 
explosions occur are not always old and 
poorly operated. 


concrete 


Many might have been 
considered modern, well equipped and 
efficiently operated. The dust ex- 
plosion hazard must be recognized, and 
protective measures taken to prevent 
such losses—Hytton R. Brown. 
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Through war and peace our great national landmarks stand unchanged. 
In the same way, traditions of high quality in American manufacture 
have endured through the years. Since its founding in 1885, the 
Percy Kent Bag Company has striven to make its contribution to the 
American tradition of superiority in manufactured goods. Today, 


as always, quality dictates the operating policy of our organization. 





Wy 
Vococy KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


JOHN H. PEEK, President * RICHARD K. PEEK, Vice-President e A. O. PEEK, Secretary 
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How Moisture Tests Are Made 


* 





HE amount of moisture contained 
Ts grains of various kinds when 

they are purchased or stored or 
prought out of storage is of high impor- 
tance for several reasons. For one thing, 
a bushel of corn or wheat (on the basis 
of weight) may mean 90% dry material 
and 10% water or it may mean 18 or 
20% water and only 82 or 80% dry ma- 
terial. Obviously, the latter will not 
have as much value as feed or food as 
the former, for although water is neces- 
sary to nutrition, it is not a nutrient. 
When grains with a high moisture con- 
tent are processed, the products of the 
processing will have to conform to cer- 
tain laws which prohibit the sale of such 
substances if their content of moisture 
exceeds a set maximum. 

When grain that is too wet is put into 
storage it is liable to heat and spoil, and 
if spoilage is to be prevented, a great 
deal of expense will come from having 
to “turn” it and partially lower both its 
moisture content and its increased tem- 
perature by aspiration. Of course, if it 
comes out of storage wet and too warm 
it will be difficult to process it without 
loss, as evaporation usually occurs read- 
ily during the process of grinding and 
screening. Even if a hammer mill is 
used, the reduced particles are forced 
through rather small perforations and 
at the same time subjected to the action 
of large volumes of air. Again, if the 
results of processing are to be products 
and by-products—flour or meal of any 
description as chief products and the 
fibrous skins or hulls as by-products— 
too much moisture will prevent the mak- 
ing of good separations of one part 
from another part. For one thing, high 
moisture tends to make particles adhere 
to each other; and when a mass of par- 
ticles does that, it is very hard to sift 
or screen by any method. 

The testing of grain and grain prod- 
ucts for moisture content may seem rath- 
er simple. It may be supposed that all 
that has to be done is to expose the ma- 
terial to be tested to the action of warm 
air. This may be done in a moisture oven, 
and it would seem that when, after a 
Sufficient period of time, the product is 
dried until there is no further loss of 
weight, the difference in the “before-and- 
after” weight is a measure of all the mois- 
ture the material originally contained. 
It is certainly a measure of the weight 
of the water driven off, if proper care 
has been exercised in making the test, 
but that does not prove that there is no 
“free water”—water which is not in 
chemical combination with other elements 
—temaining. 

The reason for this is not very mys- 
terious. Most people have seen drops 
of water adhere so firmly to the surface 
of a clean piece of glass that they not 
only will not fall off, under the force 
of gravity—but cannot be shaken off. 
The scientist says that they are adsorbed 
on the glass, which simply means that the 
natural force of adhesion between the 
little drops and the particles of glass that 
make up the surface is stronger than the 
pull of gravity—stronger than the stored 
up force given them by trying to throw 
them off by swinging and shaking the 
Blass. 


Scientists also tell us that when we 
think of a liquid as being absorbed by a 


body that can permit liquid water par- 
ticles to enter it, these very small par- 
ticles of liquid are really adsorbed on the 
surfaces of more or less solid particles 
of the absorbing body. As is the case 
with the water drops on the glass, the 
natural force of adhesion causes the solid 
particles and the tiny particles of water 


grains of corn or wheat berries or 
“chunks” of either, the water it is sup- 
posed to vaporize and cause to pass ~eut 
into a surrounding space is not really 
“free,” even though it is not in chemi- 
cal combination with the “solid” com- 
pounds it contacts. An average of some- 
where around 1,000 heat units added to a 
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all of it to vapor, and the vapor will 
expand and pass into atmospheric air if 
it has a chance. It will require a much 
larger number of heat units to vaporize 
a pound of water that cannot expand, 
either because of exterior pressure or 
interior “pull.” 

It has been said that no absolutely 
accurate determination of the moisture 
contained in grains or their products has 
ever been made. The nearest approach 
to complete accuracy is probably ob- 
tained by the use of a vacuum oven, be- 


to hang together. So, when heat is ap- 
plied to the large bodies, which may be 


pound of liquid water that is not under 
the heavy pull of adhesion will change 


(Continued on page 22a.) 


An announcement 
of importance.. 


concerning compulsory enrichment 


of all family white flour 


That mandatory enrichment of all family 
white flour would be forthcoming was 
considered obvious by most millers from 
the time they read the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Food Distribution Order 
No. 1 requiring bakers to enrich white 
bread beginning January 18th. The few 
lingering doubts were pretty well dispelled 
a little later upon reading the statement of 
policy of the Millers’ National Federation 
endorsing the recommendations of the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council and favoring the issuance 
of an order by the Department of Agri- 
culture requiring family flour enrichment. 


That proposed higher thiamine, niacin 
and iron levels for enriched flour would 
introduce new technical problems also 
seemed obvious to cereal chemists, who 
likewise realized that inclusion of riboflavin 
would have to be carried out along care- 
fully controlled lines. 


As a company which is supplying much 
of the vitamins for enrichment, Hoffmann- 
La Roche has devoted lengthy research to 
finding solutions to these new problems. 


In fact, for over four years our technical 
experts have been working closely with 
the flour milling industry and nutritional 
authorities on enrichment. Especially dur- 
ing the last 12 months we have been con- 
centrating on developing methods and 
procedures to smooth the way in the event 
full enrichment of all family white flour 
became mandatory. 


The results of this experience, plus our 
extensive experience manufacturing vita- 
min B,, riboflavin and niacin, enables us to 
tell you how your individual enriching 
problems can best be solved. We will be 
glad to help 
you. Write us 
today. 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. . 


cause in a vacuum that is close to abso- 
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Variation in Flour Package Weights 


(FROM A BULLETIN OF THE MILLERS NATIONAL FEDERATION) 


HE total weight of a sack of 
flour consists of three parts: the 
sack, the dry matter in the flour, 
and the moisture content of the flour. 
These three elements make up the gross 
weight which the purchaser receives. The 


& 


stated weight on the package, however, 
is universally understood by millers, and 
so recognized by federal and almost all 
state authorities, as comprising only two 
of these elements; namely, the dry mat- 
ter and the moisture content. This con- 


cept of package weights is so widely 
accepted that in all except isolated in- 
stances the authorities make no attempt 
to require the word “net” in connection 
with the weight shown on package labels. 
By common consent, therefore, the stated 








Methy! Bromide packs a penetration punch that 
reaches to the center of every bag and pack- 





age. This penetration, not found in ordinary 


fumigants, has been proved time and again in 
tests and actual use. It is a fact of far-reaching 
importance, for as food producers know, unless 
a fumigant possesses penetrating powers effect- 
ing a complete kill, it has little or no value. 


Methyl Bromide kills every stage of insect life 
from egg to adult—in the “Danger Zone” at the 
heart of box car loads, in the center of large 
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warehouse stocks, and will even penetrate to 
the very center of 140-lb. bags of flour! 


In addition to this outstanding quality, Methyl 
Bromide is exceptionally easy to use. Complex 
and expensive equipment is unnecessary, for 
Methyl! Bromide is applied direct from conven- 
ient cylinders or handy 1-lb. cans. It is used 
extensively in mills, warehouses, food process- 
ing plants, vaults and, under special conditions, 
for box car and outdoor tarpaulin fumigations. 
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Los Angeles «+ Seattle 
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weight on the package label means net 
weight, excluding the sack, which is dead 
weight on which the miller must pay 
freight in order to ship the flour in a 
protective container. 

Various reasons may account for fluc- 
tuations in the weight of a sack of 
flour. Any one or more of the three 
basic elements may be responsible. It 
is very rare, however, for either the 
sack or the dry matter in the flour to 
lose weight, unless the sack is damaged 
in transit and some of the flour sifts 
out, and, of course, the sack itself js 
only a small fraction of the total weight. 
Losses of dry matter, therefore, are 
relatively infrequent and usually can be 
traced to some mishap while the goods 
were in transit and after they had left 
the miller’s control. Most millers main- 
tain rigid inspection systems under which 
weights are checked at regular intervals 
and damaged bags thrown out before 
they leave the mill. Under normal and 
correct practice flour leaves the mill 
with full net weight in every sack and, 
barring variations due to atmospheric 
conditions, it generally reaches the pur- 
chaser in essentially the same condition. 

This brings up the question of varia- 
tions in weight resulting from fluctua- 
tions in the moisture content of the 
flour. As normally milled, the average 
moisture content of flour as it leaves 
the packers is usually from 13% to 14% 
of the total weight. This may vary 
slightly from time to time, depending 
on the type of wheat and local weather 
conditions at the time the flour was 
milled, but, by and large, this is the gen- 
eral average for the country as a whole. 
(The maximum amount permitted hy law 
is 15%.) 
this factor from the time the flour leaves 
the mill until it reaches destination will 
have a definite bearing on the net 
weight of the flour which the purchaser 
receives. If there is a gain in moisture, 
the net weight will be increased and if 
there is a loss, the net weight will be 
reduced. In any event, barring me- 
chanical. losses in transit, it may cor- 
rectly be assumed that the sack will 
reach the consumer with the same dry 
contents that left the mill. 

A number of factors may account for 
fluctuations in the moisture content of 
flour. In the normal distribution process 
considerable time may elapse after the 
flour leaves the mill and before it 
reaches the consumer. During this pe- 
riod the flour may, and usually <loes, 
encounter a wide variety of atmospheric 
conditions. These conditions may be 
either natural or artificial. For exam- 
ple, a sack of flour may find itself dry- 
ing out for several weeks close to 4 
radiator in a jobber’s warehouse «nd 4 
few days or weeks later find itse!f ex- 
posed to exactly opposite conditions in 
some other location. This is particularly 
true in the case of family flour, but it 
also happens to a lot of bakery flour. 
While these drastic changes in environ- 
ment do not adversely affect either the 
baking or keeping qualities of flour, 
they do, of course, have a pronounced 
effect upon the retention of its original 
moisture content, and, thereby, sulstan- 
tially influence its net weight. 

The miller has no control over the 
atmospheric conditions under which flout 
is stored after it leaves his hands. The 
instant flour leaves the mill it com 
mences to seek an equilibrium with the 
moisture content of the surrounding 
atmosphere, and if at that time Mother 
Nature happens to be in a particularly 
dry or humid mood the flour will beg!" 


Obviously, any variation in 
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responding to it by gaining or losing 
weight, depending upon the circum- 
“stances. The miller might be able to 
keep Mother Nature pretty well under 
control as long as he has possession of 
the flour in his own warehouse, but he 
can’t stop her from tinkering with the 
faucets that regulate the amount of 
water in the air. Neither can he con- 
trol the humidity, or lack of it, in job- 
bers’ warehouses, retail stores, etc., 
where flour is stored for considerable 
periods after it leaves the mill. 

Therefore, flour frequently loses some 
weight due to a drying-out process after 
it leaves the mill. A large number of 
experiments have been conducted over 
a period of years in which the probable 
moisture loss for various size packages 
has been quite definitely ascertained. 
The table below, for example, gives the 
results of a study made a number of 
years ago by the city sealer of weights 
and measures at La Crosse, Wis., in 
which three sacks of spring wheat short 
patent flour were subjected to what 
might be termed dry storage, but in- 
volving substantially the same conditions 
as would prevail in a heated ware- 
house, or as would exist where the flour 
was not constantly in contact with the 
outer air. The time covered by the test 
was 30 days. 


o———_Lbs and 0z—_—_,, 








Jan 24-10 12- 5 
Jan. 24- 5 12- 3 
Jan. 24- 3 12-1 
Jan. 24- 2 12- % 
Jan. 24- 1% 12- 
Jan. 24- 1 11-15% 
Jan. 24- 11-15 
Jan. 23-15 11-15 
Jan. 3 23-15 11-14% 
Jan. ; 23-14 11-14 
Feb. 23-13 11-13% 
Feb. 23-12 11-13 
Feb. 23-11 11-13 
Feb. 23-10% 11-12 
Feb. 23-10% 11-12% 
Feb. 23- 9 11-12 
Feb. 23- 8% 11-11% 
Feb. 23- 8 11-11 
Feb. 23- 7% 11-11 
Feb. 23- 7 11-10% 
Feb. 23- 6% 11-10 
Feb, 23- 6 11-10 
Feb. 23- 6 11- 9% 
Feb. 23- 5 11- 9 
Feb. 23- 4 1l- 8% 
Feb. 23- 3 l1- 8 
Feb. 28- 3% *11- 9% 
Feb. 23- 3 11- 8 
Feb. 23- 2 1l- 8 
Feb. 2 23- 2 l11- 8 
Feb. 23- 2 1l- 7% 
err eee 2- 7 1- 8 0-13% 





*Windows open for the day. 


Other experiments indicate that there 
is no appreciable difference in the mois- 
ture variations of different kinds of flour 
and there doesn’t seem to be any notice- 
able relationship between the type of 
container used and the amount of mois- 
ture loss. On the other hand, there are 
considerable scientific data which indi- 
cate that small packages exhibit greater 
and more rapid changes in net weight 
and moisture content than larger ones 
when stored under the same conditions. 

It is understandable, of course, that 
most millers are more or less acquainted 
with the natural characteristics of flour 
and its propensity for absorbing or re- 
linquishing moisture. It is regrettable, 
however, that more flour buyers, gov- 
ernment officials, and others do not have 
@ similar understanding. Perhaps mill- 
ers have taken too much for granted in 
assuming that such seemingly obvious 
facts should be known and understood 
by everybody. In any event, not all 
flour buyers and government officials do 
understand the natural characteristics of 
flour, and for that reason very few mill- 
€rs escape being plagued from time to 
time with accusations and charges of 
having shipped short-weight packages. 
This can happen to an honest miller just 


- &8 easily as to one who might not be 


quite so scrupulous in his regard for 






fair dealing. There is every reason to 
expect that the honest one will receive 
fair treatment, but for the miller who 
resorts to short-weights as a means of 
holding a competitive advantage there 
can only be scorn and the urgent desire 
to see the proper authorities catch up 
with him at an early date. 

Since it is a rather common occur- 
rence for the weight of flour to be ques- 
tioned when it reaches destination with 
a discrepancy between the stated weight 
on the .label and the actual weight at 
that time, it is important to know which 
one of the three component parts com- 
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prising gross weight is responsible for 
the discrepancy. The facts. in each case, 
therefore, will determine what, if any- 
thing, should be done to satisfy either 
the buyer or the authorities that there 
was no loss in material weight. If it 
is conceded by the authorities or the 
buyer that flour weights seek an equi- 
librium with the relative humidity of 
the surrounding atmosphere there should 
be no difficulty in determining whether 
or not the sack contained full net weight 
when it left the mill or entered inter- 
state commerce, as the case may be. 
Of course, if this fact is not conceded 
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the problem might become complicated. 
About all that can be done under these 
circumstances is to cite the policy of 
the federal government which, for many 
years, has recognized that flour weights 
vary On’ account of atmospheric condi- 
tions. This was the rule under the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Act of 1906 and 
is being continued under the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 
This rule is stated in general terms in 
Regulation R-1, issued under section 403 
of the 1938 act, and which reads as fol- 
lows: “Variations from the stated weight 
or moisture shall be permitted when 
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ADE MARK 
WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
MILLERS now can sit back and enjoy all the advantages of easy, accurate, 
economical flour-enrichment, by using “VEXTRAM”. 

For this new mixture has proved satisfactory in large-scale mill 
production—dependably enriches white flour to recommended po- 
tency levels of vitamin Bi, niacin and iron. 

“VEXTRAM” provides all three nutrients in easily-added, accurately 
controlled, pre-mixed form—a stable, free-flowing mixture in a car- 
rier which keeps mineral additions at a minimum (low ash) and, be- 
cause of its remarkable flow characteristics, aids the sifting of flour. 

Supplies of “VEXTRAM” are stocked at New York, Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Dallas and Atlanta for quick delivery. Consult our 
TECHNICAL SALEs Service for detailed help with your flour-enrichment 
problems—no cost or obligation. Write for price schedules today. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Take this 


easy,economical way to 


















OUTSTANDING 


YWeExTRAM 


ADVANTAGES: 


1. Due to the type of filler used to ob- 
tain uniform distribution of the nu- 
trients, “‘VextraM”’ assures aminimum 
Inerease In ash. 


2. Easier sifting, with much tess 
chance for scalping off nutrients in the 
rebolt sifters. 


3. more even distribution, due to 
the fine physical characteristics of 
“VextraM”’. 


4. Free flowing, with uniformly fine 
particle size. 


5. “VextraM” Is stable and contains 
only food-grade ingredients. 


6. Uniform—never contains fess nu- 
trients than stated on the label. 


Re Eliminates an important part of the 
variable factors in flour-enrichment. 


8. Properly added in the amounts rec- 
ommended, “‘VextraM”’ enriches flour 
to recommended levels of all three 
nutrients. 
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caused by ordinary and customary ex- 
posure, after the food is introduced into 
interstate commerce, to conditions which 
normally distribution 
practice and which unavoidably result 
This 
rule, of course, applies only in the case 
interstate 


occur in good 


in change of weight or measure.” 


of goods shipped in com- 
merce, but when the shipment comes to 
rest and is offered for sale within a 
state, then the laws and regulations of 
that state apply. 

In most states, the authorities follow 
the practice of the federal government 
in dealing with variations from stated 
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weight. However, in a number of states 
either the statutes themselves or the 
regulations which are authorized by stat- 
ute provide for reasonable tolerances 
from net weight. In other states noth- 
ing is provided in the statutes or regu- 
lations for handling this matter, but in 
a number of such states the authori- 
ties take a liberal attitude and if the 
facts warrant it, follow a reasonable 
policy with respect to the matter of tol- 
erances. In still one or two other states, 
however, either the statutes or the regu- 


attempt to require full net weight at 
time of sale without any discrepancies. 

Thus, it is apparent that much de- 
pends upon the place where the goods 
are picked up and who assumes juris- 
diction as to what steps should be 
taken. In those states where the ques- 
tion of tolerances is dealt with in a 
reasonable manner it is usually only 
necessary to make a determination of 
the actual weight at the time of sale 
by calculating it on the basis of the 
moisture content when the flour left the 


mill or entered interstate commerce as 
the case may be. This is an easy cal- 


lations, or the authorities refuse to rec- 
ognize any variations in net weight and 














Showld 


Certainly, You -ea@ruse 


COTTON BAGS! 


FOR CONSERVATION National conservation calls for the greater use 


of cotton bags—bags that can be used over and over again for many 
bags that save packing and stacking labor—bags that are sturdy 
yet light in tare weight—bags that stand up under rough treatment encoun- 
tered in these days of congested transportation. 





purposes 


Under present conditions it is highly patriotic to carefully handle all 
cotton bags in the interests of national conservation. Torn or cut bags are 
useless, but undamaged bags can be returned for further service. 


FOR BETTER PACKAGING Cotton bags are strong, flexible and elastic. 
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They stand rough handling, do not tear or snag easily, and get products 
to customers in excellent condition. Your best buy is COTTON BAGS. 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION 
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culation and is made simply by multi- 
plying the actual weight at the time the 
package is picked up by a fraction, the 
numerator of which is equal to the dif- 
ference between 100 and the moisture 
content at that time, and the denom- 
inator of which is equal to the differ- 
ence between 100 and the moisture con- 
tent at the time the flour left the mil] 
or entered interstate commerce. This 
computation gives the net weight on the 
basis of either the moisture content at 
the time the flour left the mill or en- 
tered interstate commerce, depending 
upon which factor is desired. 

Flour is virtually nonperishable. The 
loss of weight resulting from moisture 
evaporation does not represent a tangi- 
ble money loss due to the fact that in 
the baking or cooking process a com- 
pensating additional amount of water 
can be added to the flour. Since water 
is an essential constituent in almost ey- 
ery product made with flour, it is ob- 
vious that moisture losses are comipen- 
sated at no cost to the consumer. 
Weight variations tend to follow a rough 
seasonal pattern corresponding to the 
cyclical fluctuations in relative humidity. 
High temperatures by themselves are 
not as important as humidity and there 
may actually be greater moisture losses 
during a dry, cold spell than in the 
middle of the summer. Over a period 
of time and taking the country as a 
whole, it appears that flour moistures 
tend to rise to a maximum in the late 
spring or early summer and again in 
the late fall or early winter. Thus, 
there seem to be two highs and two 
lows in each year. From a _ practical 
standpoint this would indicate that mill- 
ers may expect to encounter more diffi- 
culty with customers and weight officials 
in the late winter or early spring and 
again in the late summer or early fall, 
and less difficulty in the late spring or 
early summer and in the late fall or 
early winter. Of course, it should not 
be presumed that millers can be guided 
by so simple a table or relax in their 
vigilance at certain times during the 
year, but it does serve as a rough guide 
on the relationship of weather cycles 
to flour weights. 

As a matter of fact, an even more 
unpredictable factor than the weather 
is the rise and fall in the political for- 
tunes of ambitious state and municipal 
officials who have discovered that flour 
and certain other widely used foods 
make excellent campaign material about 
the time re-election comes around. 

Thus, it will be observed that it isn’t 
the flour itself that usually causes the 
trouble, but the attitude of the authori- 
ties who frequently do not, or wil! not, 
recognize the important part played by 
Mother Nature in taking care of her 
“children.” Flour and many other com- 
modities respond to the will of nture 
because that is what nature intended 
them to do. When this fact is known 
and accepted there will be no difficulty 
in convincing people that the consimer 
generally gets his full money’s worth in 
every sack of flour. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


“Since one purpose of milling is tu sép- 
arate the bran material from the «do 
sperm and convert the latter into jiner 
flour, and since the ash content of ran 
is over 20 times as great as that of the 
endosperm, the ash content of the /lowr 
is one of the best indications of the ‘hor 
oughness of the separation.—C. O. Swa¥- 
son. 
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“AN OUTSTANDING 
CONTRIBUTION TO VICTORY” 














The men and women of Merck & Co., Inc. are proud 


to announce that The Army-Navy Production Award 






has been conferred upon them for “great work in 






the production of war equipment.” 






Symbolic of distinguished service to America, the 





Army-Navy “E” Flag now flies above our main Plant 






at Rahway. New Jersey, and the “E” Pin has been 






presented to all our workers as evidence of the fact 






that they are making “‘an outstanding contribution 





to Victorv.” 






The production of essential materials for America’s 





Armed Forces and civilian population, and for those 





of the United Nations, demands the utmost in care, 






skill, accuracy, and craftsmanship. Scientific _re- 






search, rigid analytical control, and greatly expanded 









manufacturing facilities—combined with esprit de 





corps and thorough cooperation between labor and 






management—have made it possible for us not only 






to meet the increasing demands of our Government 






for millions of finished products, but to supply the 






basic chemicals necessary for production by hun- 






dreds of other concerns in every branch of industry. 






In accepting the award conferred upon us, we have 





joined together in assuring the officials of our Army 






and Navy that we,will not relax our efforts. and that 









they can count of us for continued all-out produc- 





tion until this war is won. 














MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. ae 


* Fine Chemicals for the Professions and Industry Since 1818 * 
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.. . MOVIE-MAKING MILLER 


By Ormal |. Sprungman 
Photographs by the writer 


MERICA’S millers claim many fas- 
A cinating hobbies which tickle per- 
sonal fancies, but few pastimes 
bring others pleasure than the 
hobby of Leslie R, Olsen, of Minneapolis, 
director of products control for the In- 
ternational Milling Co. 
Chief Chemist Olsen 
Not just ordinary movies, either, for some 


of his 16 mm travel films have been award- 


more 


shoots movies. 


ed special mention by the Minneapolis 
Cine Club, nationally known organization 
of serious minded movie makers. 
Traveling by car, train and plane to 
many sections of the United States, Mr. 
Olsen has made business and 
trips to Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Puerto Rico and the 
Bahamas. Like Mary’s little lamb, every- 


vacation 


where that Leslie goes, so goes his movie 
camera. His most recent reels, titled, 
“Western Canada Vistas” and “Quaint 
Mexicana,” have enjoyed wide showings. 
In addition, he has taken movies of flour 
milling operations and laboratory pro- 
cedures as well as intimate closeups of 
many of the company’s personnel. 


instead of black and white. More than 
20,000,000 color stills 
year. 

His first introduction to home movies 
came when the president of his firm 
loaned Mr. Olsen a Bell & Howell movie 
outfit just as he was leaving on a busi- 
ness trip to Cuba. He became so fas- 
cinated by the possibilities offered by 
16 mm movies in business as well as home 
that he finally invested in an Eastman 
Cine-Kodak, which camera he uses today. 

What type of equipment would Movie 
Maker Olsen suggest for others inter- 
ested in amateur cinematography? “Not 
the cheapest, nor the most expensive, but 
good standard equipment—the best you 
can afford. At first, all you will need 
are camera, projector and movie screen. 
Film splicing and titling equipment, as 
well as special lenses, can be added as 
movie making progresses. A tripod and 
exposure meter may prove helpful, but 
the use of one accessory is definitely 
recommended—a haze filter for Koda- 
chrome, and a red or yellow filter with 
panchromatic black and white film.” 

Mr. Olsen never shows a movie to an 


were taken last 





The laboratory plays an important part in Mr. Olsen’s unique movie story. 


Donald F. Clausen, analyst, is pictured determining the vitamin content of flour. 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers held 
in Chicago last spring, Mr. Olsen was one 
of five to appear on a hobby program. 
His films were screened to thrill a criti- 
cal audience. 

At present, his movie collection con- 
sists of 45 400-foot 16 mm reels, mostly 
in color and all edited and titled, besides 
some odds and ends, making a total of 
20,000 feet. If all his films were spliced 
end to end and screened continuously, it 
would take two average working days to 
show them. 

Mr. Olsen shot his first 16 mm movies 
in 1929, back in the days when 8 mm 
cameras were still unknown and photog- 
raphers were looking forward to an 
almost unbelievable future when they 
would be able to shoot movies in natural 
color. Today 75% of all 8 mm and 
16 mm movies are being shot in color 





audience until it has been completely 
edited and titled. By editing he means 
cutting out the poor and uninteresting 
shots and rearranging others in proper 
sequence to give the best effect. As for 
titling, he has found it a good rule to 
title as seldom as possible, as simply as 
possible, and as briefly as possible. 

To add a final professional touch to 
his home showings, he plays suitable 
music and sound effects on a dual turn- 
table unit while the films are being 
screened, thus giving the same effect as 
sound-on-film talkies. 

Perhaps one of the biggest thrills Mr. 
Olsen ever got while movie making out- 
doors was approaching to within 50 feet 
of a giant bull moose grazing just off 
the highway between Lake Louise and 
Jasper Park, and obtaining both a still 
and a movie sequence of the animal. 

Mr. Olsen just couldn’t help becoming 
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First step in shooting a milling movie is to study the product close at hand. 
Here Leslie R. Olsen, director of products control for the International Milling 
Co., jots down his scenario notes. 


since 
he was born and raised in New Ulm, 
Minn., mills formed 
the town’s largest industry. 


interested in flour manufacture, 


where two flour 
His high 
school chemistry instructor developed in 
a milling 
After graduating from the 
school of chemistry at the University of 
Minnesota in 1915, Mr. Olsen immediately 
entered the employ of the Royal Milling 
Co. at Great Falls, Mont., and as the 
firm’s first chemist he installed a wheat 


him the desire to become 


chemist. 


and flour testing laboratory. A_ year 
later, he became chief chemist for the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. of New Ulm 

During World War I, Mr. Olsen served 
a year as second lieutenant in the U. S. 
Army Sanitary Corps. For two years 
following the war he was. employed as 
production manager of the Seattle Bak- 
ing Co. Since 1921 he has been em- 
ployed in his present work as director of 
products control for International Mill- 
ing Co. 


———— $$$ 


MIXERS FOR THE FEED MILL 


* 





ILLERS often ask the question, 
“Which type of feed mixer is 


better—the vertical or the hori- 
zontal.” That is a difficult question to 
answer. Both of the machines are used 
extensively to perform virtually the same 
type of work, and both seem to be satis- 
factory. 

In the mixing of feeds, it isn’t the ma- 
chine alone that counts. Whether you 
use the vertical mixer, the horizontal, or 
the continuous process, your feeds won’t 
be good unless the ingredients are good 
the formula is good and the care given 
the mixing operation is good. 

The typical horizontal mixer performs 


the blending operation by double con-. 


veyor flights which carry the ingredients 
back and forth from one end to the other 





of the mixing chamber. It is often fed 
from the floor above, under whic!) is 4 
bin with a capacity approximately equal 
to that of the mixer. In this way. one 
batch of feed may be mixing while an- 
other is being fed in. The large «pac 
ity horizontal mixers provide a cintin- 
uous—though not automatic — mixing 
program, if this is desired. 

It is said that horizontal mixers take 
a great deal more power than tho-e of 
the vertical type. That is true; but their 
mixing time is generally shorter, thus 
more or less balancing the power ©osts. 

An ordinary vertical mixer is fed from 
a spout at its bottom, through which 4 
vertical conveyor runs. This convey 
lifts the materials to the top of the ma 
chine, where they shower back down ‘0 
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the bottom of the spout, again to be 
picked up. Some critics have suggested 
that this showering action is responsible 
for a stratification of the various feed 
ingredients. There are no grounds to 
prove this, however, and it may reason- 
ably be assumed that the rapidity with 
which the material is showered, picked 
up and dropped again would prevent 
any such separation. 

“Continuous mixing” was mentioned a 
moment ago. True continuous mixing is 
that which is done automatically ; that is, 
the various materials going into the feed 
are first put in large bins, from which they 
are fed in their proper proportions to a 
moving belt carrying all the ingredients. 
This system is used in some large plants 
for the mixing of dry pulverized feeds 
as well as cracked grains, etc., but there 
is a disadvantage in connection with its 
use on the mash type materials. These, 
or at least a good share of them, tend 
to “bridge” at the bottom of the bins, 
thus making accuracy of the percentages 
uncertain. 

For cracked grains, which of course 
slide very easily from the mouth of a 
bin, this system is excellent. It is usually 
considered somewhat better than batch 
mixing for grains, since the individual 
mixers may have a tendency to break 
or slightly pulverize some the grains. 

There are two popular systems for 
mixing molasses into dry feed—the hot 
and the cold. The basis for the hot sys- 
tem is the belief that the heated molasses 
will better penetrate the various feed 
ingredients. With this in mind, the 
molasses is heated to a moderately high 
temperature in a tank especially designed 
The heat is usually 
provided by steam coils. The molasses is 
then fed by some accurate system—a 
flow meter or regulating pump—into the 
feed as it enters an agitator. The mix- 
ture may be packed as soon as it leaves 
the agitator—no time for cooling is 
necessary. 


for that purpose. 


Just as popular as the hot system is 
that employing molasses of normal tem- 
perature. (If the molasses should hap- 
pen to be less than 26° F. it will not 
flow properly, and in this case a preheat- 
eris used.) Heat has nothing to do with 
the actual mixture of the molasses and 
feed, this being accomplished solely by 
the speed and design of the agitator used. 
There are several complete outfits on the 
market for the cold-mixing of molasses 
feeds. 

The miller today is called upon to 
mix various semi-solid and liquid prod- 
ucts with his feeds. This is best ac- 
complished by making a “master batch” 
of the mixture, any desired percentage 
of which may later be fed into the 
regular feed mixing machine. Some 
highly absorbent feed which will go into 
the finished feed anyway is used in mix- 
ing the master batch. 
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WIRING 


WHILE back we installed a new 

motor which was said to be the 
proper size for the work it was to do, but 
just as soon as it was started up it began 
to run hot. The boss said that the motor 
was just too small—that either the com- 
pany that sold it had fudged or else the 
load it was to pull had been miscalcu- 
lated. 





There was quite an argument about 
the matter for several days. The motor 
manufacturer answered a letter of com- 


plaint by saying that it was not his 
fault if we did not know how much of a 
load we wanted to put on the motor, and 
that there was absolutely nothing wrong 
with the machine. It was hinted in pretty 
plain words that the man who installed 
it didn’t know his stuff. The boss re- 
sented this. 

Still the motor kept running hot, and 
it looked like a case of doing something 
about it or letting the thing burn up. 
So finally an electrician from a city 
about 30 miles away was sent for. He 
came and brought some testing instru- 
ments. After a little while he said to 
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“start her up.” This was done, and 
after she had run for a couple of hours 
she was as cool as anybody could want. 
She was just as cool after running 10 
hours. It seems that there was nothing 
the matter with the motor, and that the 
extra load that had caused the throwing 
out of the old motor and the installation 
of the new one was well within the lim- 
its of the capacity of the bigger ma- 
chine. The only thing that was the mat- 
ter was the wires. The electrician said 
that the motor was intended to operate 
with 220 volts, but that the small wires 
used for the old motor knocked the volt- 









lla 


age down to less than 200 when the big- 
ger load was put on. He had made a 
temporary correction by cutting in an- 
other 220-volt circuit that was idle at the 
time, and since then a couple of hundred 
feet of larger wires have been put in in 
place of the ones that had been connected 
to the old motor.—D. T. D., Kansas. 
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The moisture contents in the range 
for milling require a change of 5% in 
equilibrium relative humidity for each 
1% change in the moisture content of 
the stocks. 








To George Rogers Clark must go 
credit for preserving the integrity of 


the western country for the budding 


United States. 


His advance on Kaskaskia, and later 





enterprise. 


and Mississippi Valleys was solidly 
welded to the side of the “Rebels” and 


was a rich reward for Clark’s daring 


The miller who specifies SWISS SILK 


is richly rewarded down the whole 


the capture of Vincennes from the 


production line. Long life bolting cloth 


British, established the sovereignty of 


the colonies to these lands which, im- 
mediately after the war, were the 


scenes of intensive colonization. 


The rich, fertile country of the Ohio 


means fewer shutdowns for changing 


cloths, and fine uniform flour at max- 
imum capacity is the key to real eco- 


nomical, efficient milling. 


You can’t buy better bolting cloth. 





BODMER * DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR » SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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WHAT HAPPENS When DOUGH 
IS MIXED 


By C. 0. SWANSON 














“There are two stages in mixing dough—the distribution of ingredients 


among each other and mechanical development,” says Dr. Swanson. 


In this 


article he explains the action of the mixer and the behavior of the dough in 


mixing. 
HE two main purposes of mix- 
ing a dough are (1) to distribute 
all the ingredients among each 


other so as to have a uniform mixture 
and (2) to orient the gluten particles 
into a more or less parallel system. 
While water is strongly absorbed by 
the flour, the two will not mix auto- 
matically when the proportions are those 
used for dough. There are therefore 
two stages in mixing dough—the distri- 
bution of ingredients among each other 
and mechanical development. It is the 
latter which consumes the greater pro- 
portion of the energy expended in mixing. 


VARIATIONS IN DOUGH MIXING 


The rates at which water is dis- 
tributed at the start of dough mixing 
and the amounts of mechanical agitation 
required to develop doughs differ among 
flours. In some flours the water is 
spread much more rapidly among the 
flour particles and the amount of me- 
chanical energy required to develop the 
dough is much less than for other flours. 
Experience has shown that flours whose 
dough development time is very short 
do not give as good results in the bak- 
ery as those whose time is moderately 
long. On the other hand too long a 
development time is undesirable because 
of the large expenditure of power. The 
fundamental reasons why flours differ 
in these respects are varietal; hence 
plant breeding offers the best solution 
of obtaining desirable mixing properties. 


‘ 


Water placed in a depression or hol- 
low made in flour in a bow! will appear 
to be held as in a saucer. While the 
water will eventually sink into the flour, 
the rate is very slow. This is in con- 
trast to what happens when water is 
poured on sugar, into which the pene- 
tration is almost instantaneous. The 
penetration is also rapid in 
starch than in flour. Both sugar 
and starch are wetted by water, but 
the behavior of. water in distributing 
itself in these two is different from 
what happens in flour. The main sub- 


more 


stance which causes this difference is 


gluten. This is formed when water wets 
or combines with the protein in the 
flour. This protein surrounds the starch 
granules and thus as soon as water wets 
the flour particles, a gluten network will 
be formed. Water will pass through 
this only at a very slow rate. 


THE FLOUR-WATER BOUNDARY 
Consider the situation at the boundary 
between the water and flour in_ the 
saucer-like depression already mentioned. 
On the water side, the proportion of 
water is greater than that of the flour 
substance and on the flour side the 
proportion of flour is greater. In the 


transition .zone between the water and . 


the dry flour, the proportion of water 
gradually decreases and the proportion 
of flour increases. This means that in 
the portion of the zone next to the water, 
the condition is nearly that of a flour- 





water suspension, while in the portion 
next to the flour, the adsorption forces 
greatly hinder the movement of the 
water. That is, the water films on the 
flour particles in that portion of the 
zone next to the water are so thick that 
the freedom of movement is nearly the 
same as in bulk water, while in the por- 
tion next to the dry flour, they are so 
thin that there is no free movement 
because of the strong adsorption forces. 


THE FIRST STAGE OF THE MIXING PROCESS 


When wateris poured on flour before mix- 
ing, there is such a flour-water boundary 
or zone where water and flour make con- 
tacts. As soon as mechanical agitation 
starts this zone is bent and broken at 
numerous places and more and more 
of the water makes contact with the 
dry flour. A continuation of this process 
will finally bring water into contact with 
all the flour particles. While the water 
is thus being distributed, all the other 
ingredients added in the dough formula 
will also be incorporated. 


PROGRESSIVE MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENT 


This first stage of mixing as described 
gradually merges into the second— 
namely, developing the dough mechani- 
cally. When the flour has been merely 
wetted by water, the mixture lacks the 
coherence associated with dough and the 
wet lumps have an uneven surface or 
outline. As mixing proceeds, more and 
more coherence develops. This is best 
illustrated by the upward slope of the 
curve or mixogram made on a recording 
dough mixer. It is also shown in the 
increasing resistance to the mixing arms 
passing through the dough in a bakery 
dough mixer. As mixing progresses the 
dough takes on a more and more smooth 
appearance. The skilled baker has 
learned to tell by the sight and feel 
when the dough has reached the proper 
stage of mechanical development. The 
time or the amount of energy required 
to bring this about differs in various 
flours. Therefore a previous knowledge 





Because the milling process 
has a pronounced effect upon the 
physical properties of flour, the 
way those properties are put to 
work in the baking of bread is a 
subject worthy of study by every 
miller. Dr. Swanson, of Kansas 
State College, the author of this 
article, approaches the matter 
with the special interest of the 
miller in mind. He is noted for 
his research work not only in 
cereal chemistry, but in practical 
milling. 





of the mixing requirements is a help to 
the baker. This may be obtained by 
the use of a recording dough mixer whose 
mixing rate has been properly cor- 
related with the rate of dough develop- 
ment in the bakery mixer. 


THE PULL-FOLD-REPULL MIXING ACTION 

The mixing action of a modern dough 
mixer is that of pull-fold-repull. When 
the flour and water first make contact, 
the zones at the flour-water boundary 
described in preceding paragraphs exist 
in various configurations. The movement 
of the horizontal arms through the mass 
soon brings all the water and dry four 
in contact and at the same time inter- 
mingles all the other ingredients. The 
pulling action on the gluten starts as 
soon as the water films have attained a 
sufficient thinness. These water films 
are the chief cementing material in 
dough. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GLUTEN NETWORK 


The water molecules next to the sur- 
faces of the starch granules and gluten 
particles are adsorbed so firmly that they 
have no freedom. The molecules super- 
imposed on these have more and more 
freedom in sufficiently thick films until 
in the outer layers they have the same 
freedom as in bulk water. As long as 
such thick films are interposed between 
flour particles, there will be no_pull- 
ing action. The amount of water used 
in mixing a dough is so proportioned 
that when the films are evenly spread 
over and absorbed into all the flour 
particles, the thinness is such that even 
in the outer layers the freedom is much 
restricted. Hence flour particles sur- 
rounded by such water films will not 
slide easily on each other but will exert, 
instead, a pulling action due to the 
cementing force in the water films. In 
this way the gluten particles are drawn 
out so that they become fine fibrils in- 
tertwined among and around the starch 
granules. In a dough well mixed me- 
chanically the gluten exists as a three 
dimensional continuous network in which 
the starch granules and other dough 
materials are enmeshed. 


COMPARISON OF SLZES 


In the article on starch (Minune Pro- 
puction, Feb. 1942) it was shown that 
the bulk of the starch granules are 
slightly over 20 microns in diameter nd 
hence can be seen even with a low power 
microscope. The diameters of the gluten 
particles or filaments are not accurately 
known since they are not resolved even 
by the highest powered microscope. 
This means that they are less than % 
micron in cross section or less than 1/80 
the size of larger starch granules. The 
diameter of a water molecule is only 
¥% of a millimicron and hence the gluten 
particle or strand is several hundred 
times as large. Consequently, many 
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“Tortoise Salt” 
“Hare Salt” 


ONE OF OUR most difficult problems in 
selling Diamond Crystal Salt is the 
apathy of food technologists and salt 
buyers toward salt. Too often they say, 
“Oh, well, salt is salt.” 





Take solubility: In salting butter, salt 
must dissolve with lightning speed. If 
the butter fat is on the soft side—lack- 
ing in body—at certain seasons, butter 
salt must dissolve so quickly that over- 
working is avoided. Otherwise, the but- 
ter may lose its desirable physical prop- 
erties and become mottled or marbled 
—and may lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt ic not properly 
dissolved, the butter may be gritty. 
On the other hand, in salting cheese, 
slow solubility of salt is highly impor- 
tant. Otherwise, salt is lost in whey, 
producing undersalted cheese. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt, for example, dis- 
solves completely in water at 65° F. in 
less than 9.8 seconds—average rate, 9.2 
seconds. Quality-minded food processors 
can depend on Diamond Crystal prod- 
ucts, manufactured under strict quality- 
control standards for solubility rate. 


<7 


NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 





If salt solubility enters into your proc- 
essing, drop a line to our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
recommend the correct grade and grain 
of Diamond Crystal Salt for best re- 
sults in your plant. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. A-3, St. Clair, Michigan. 
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Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour MadentG rain Industries 


I. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
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layers of water molecules may compose 
the films adsorbed on the gluten par- 
ticles as well as on the starch granules. 


ACTION OF THE MIXING ARMS 


As soon as the water films become thin 
enough to exert the necessary cementing 
action, the pulling starts, as has been 
indicated. When the horizontal 
of the bakery mixer pass down into the 
dough, they press the wetted flour par- 
ticles closer together and this helps the 
Most 
of the pulling action is exerted when the 
arms ascend. Then when the arms 
make the turns at the top the dough 
mass is folded so as to bring the par- 
ticles into positions to be pulled again. 
Repetition of this process will develop 
the dough mechanically. This is attained 
when the gluten particles are arranged 
into a more or less parallel pattern and 
is shown by the familiar smooth appear- 
ance of a well mixed dough. 


arms 


gluten particles to make contacts. 


IMPORTANCE OF DOUGH HANDLING 
PROPERTIES 

The behavior of dough in mixing is an 
important quality measure because of the 
large use of machinery in the modern 
bakery. Determination of dough han- 
dling properties has therefore become 
an important laboratory job. This is 
especially true in wheat improvement 
endeavors in which it is sought to de- 
velop those varieties which will best meet 
the conditions of the modern bakery. 
Dough handling properties are also im- 
portant to learn in the flour mill control 
laboratory, so that wheats which will 
make the flours demanded by the trade 
will be selected. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Dead Wheat 


pect no matter how good the 
storage conditions will gradually 
become so changed with age that its mill- 
ing and baking qualities are as poor as 


that of a severely damaged wheat. This. 


was shown on tests made on a wheat 
about 20 to 25 years old and which had 
been stored in a tin pail hung in a gran- 
ary. The germination test gave zero via- 
bility. (Swanson, 1926.) The appearance 
of this wheat did not indicate any dam- 
age and it milled like a normal wheat, 
except for a somewhat greater brittleness 
of the bran. The baking tests, however, 
showed that the flour was worthless for 
bread making. No gluten could be wash- 
ed from the dough, and it handled like 
the dough from very severely bin burnt 
wheat. 

The figure for loaf volume (in a bak- 
ing quality table) shows that there was 
very little gas retention. The figures for 
color and texture simply mean that in 
these two characteristics the bread was 
very poor. Thus this wheat which had 
been stored with a normal amount of 
moisture and under the usual fluctuations 
of outdoor temperatures had, in the 
course of time, lived its span of life, 
died, and then suffered the subsequent 
deleterious changes. Thus no matter how 
favorable the storage conditions, the 
wheat will gradually deteriorate in a 
warm climate like in Kansas. Further 
south the deterioration will be more rapid 
and further north, as in Canada, it will 
be much slower—C. O. Swanson, in 
“Wheat and Flour Quality.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Relative humidity is the factor which 
determines what moisture change will 
take place in mill stocks. 
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MILLING BRITAIN’S WHEATMEAL FLOUR 
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By L. F. BROEKM AN, London Office of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RITISH millers always have en- 
B joyed the reputation of being 
adepts at their art, and since the 
adoption of the national 85% extrac- 


tion flour for all baking purposes, they 
have been called upon to show greater 


shortly when the proposed various ad- 
mixtures are introduced during the com- 
ing months. 

An interesting survey of recent devel- 
opments in the milling of the national 
wheatmeal flour is given by H. Horace 


introduced,” writes Mr. Ward, “millers 
showed fairly general agreement that 
there would be extreme difficulty in re- 
leasing the 83 to 85% of endosperm 
which the wheat grain was known to 
contain, and most millers were content 


with an extraction of 75 to 78% of good 
quality white flour, making up the ex- 
traction with the finest wheatfeed [mill- 


Ward, of the Aynsome Laboratories, 
Lancashire, in the Miller, London. 
“When national wheatmeal was first 


skill than ever in producing a good 
quality commercial flour. Increasing de- 
that skill will be made 


mands upon 
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COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
A specially prepared, uniform blend of U.S.P. Sodium 
Bicarbonate and Tri Calcium Phosphate. Free-flowing 
properties and freedom from caking make it most suitable 
as an ingredient in self-rising flours. Supplied to meet a 
variety Of sieve specifications. 


COLUMBIA U. S. P. BICARBONATE OF SODA—A pure, 
clean grade of Sodium Bicarbonate meeting or surpassing 
U.S.P. specifications in every respect. Noted for its purity, 
whiteness and uniform particle size. Prepared in both 
powdered and granular form. 


One simple easy way to learn why Columbia Bicarbonate 
of Soda fits so beautifully into milling production, is to see 
it—and feel it. So send for this free sample bottle. Ex- 
amine it carefully. Test it out for yourself. See how free- 
flowing it is—and you'll know why it blends so thoroughly 
and so evenly with flour—why it never cakes. 

Safeguard your own quality production by specifying 
Columbia Flour Blend Bicarbonate of Soda or U.S.P. 
Bicarbonate of Soda. 


COLUMBIA Essential Industrial CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA BRIQUETTES - 


LIQUID CHLORINE + SODIUM BICARBONATE SILENE* + CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
MODIFIED SODAS - CAUSTIC ASH + PHOSFLAKE - CALCENE** + CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
*Precipitated Calcium Silicate **Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Since then there have 
been important changes both in the com- 


feed] obtainable. 


position of the grist and the general 
commercial quality of the flour. Many 


millers have now increased the ‘white 
flour’ extraction to such an extent that 
the branny matter has been almost en- 
tirely eliminated from the national flour, 

“Thus the ash and fiber contents have 
fallen 
months. 
of the Ministry of Food suggested a 
fiber limit, which still stands, of 0.9% 
for national wheatmeal, presumably con- 
sidering that it would be difficult to go 
much below this figure. However, even 
a few months after full scale produc- 
tion commenced, some millers had suc- 
ceeded in reducing the fiber content al- 
most to 0.7%, but now there are many 
flours in which the fiber content is as 
low as 0.4%. 

“The ash content, too, has been re- 
duced in this process, but not to quite 
the same extent as fiber, because the 
mineral matter of the wheat grain is not 
located solely in the bran. An ash figure 
of 0.7 is now quite commonplace, where- 
as in the beginning an ash content of 
0.9 was considered satisfactory for an 
85% extraction. The reduction 
may not, however, be quite so apjarent 
because in the last few months the ad- 
dition of Creta Preparata 
chalk) to the flour has been extended to 
the greater part of the country. An 
inorganic substance such as this does, of 


considerably in the past fey 


The Medical Research Council 


in ash 


(prepared 


course, increase the ash figure of the 
flour, and, as an approximate guide, the 
normal 7 oz per sack of 280 lbs of this 
increase of about 
This amount may, 


substance causes an 
0.1% in ash content. 
therefore, be deducted from the ash 
figure for the 85% flour.” 

The vitamin B, 
Ward, has not been impaired ly the 
reduction in fiber content because the 
majority of flours still contain the max- 


content, says Mr. 


imum of germ and milling at lower mois- 
ture has insured that the high vitamin 
B, layer of scutellem is included in the 
flour. Some slight improvement in the 
general strength and baking quality of 
flours has resulted, Mr. Ward _ thinks, 
from the reduction in the quantity of 
fibrous, branny matter, but this largely 
has been obscured by the increased quan- 
tity of English wheat which it became 
necessary to use about the same time. 
Flours in general, however, are weaker 
and have higher gassing properties, 
therefore they will be less satisfactory 
on the processes which bakers have been 
accustomed to use for the past several 
months. Slightly shorter fermentation 
times may be necessary and even with 
this precaution the bread 
slightly reduced volume and less spring} 
crumb. Accordingly there is need for 
the maximum improver treatment, als? 
the drying or conditioning of {nglish 
wheat at high temperatures to iinprove 
gluten quality. 

“Such treatment will,” explains Mr 
Ward, “be made more necessary by the 
reduction in the quantity of M initoba 
wheat allowed in the grist to 45%, the 
increased quantity of English wheat, and 


ma\ show 


the need for using 10% of fille: wheat 
as well. The changes will, | weve™ 
cause a further marked reduction in the 
general baking quality of flours. Owiné 
to the variable strength of English 
wheat and the difficulty of sclectine 


those of better general strength, ther 


is also bound to be more variation tha" 


(Continued on page 21a.) 
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Milling Three-Seore Years Ago 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





PURIFICATION OF DUST MIDDLINGS 


By Louis H. Gibson 


Eprror’s Note.—During the “milling 
revolution” that took place in the latter 
part of the Nineteenth Century, Louis 
§, Gibson was recognized as one of the 
world’s foremost writers on the technical 
problems of flour milling. He was a 
regular contributor to the columns of THE 
NORTHWESTERN MULLER, and from the 
presses of this journal, in the early 
eighties, came his great book, “Gradual 
Reduction Milling.” In recent months 
portions of that book have been repro- 
duced in these columns. Last month 
Mr, Gibson was indicating what the best- 
informed millers of six decades ago con- 
sidered the proper number of break 
rolls. This month, in the installment 
reprinted herewith, he tells all about the 
handling of dust middlings. Milling has 
marched on since Mr. Gibson’s day, but 
it’s interesting to see how far it had gone 
when he wrote of it, and surprising to 
find how many things haven’t changed 
and how fundamentally sound were Mr. 
Gibson’s milling ideas. 


¥.¥ 


HE product of the four middle 

breaks contains all of the high 

grade flour there is in the mill, 
and of course a part of the low grade, 
which is taken out by the various sepa- 
rating devices; that is, that part of it 
which is recognized as low grade flour, 
because of its going into the low grade 
packer. 

If one were inclined to be too par- 
ticular or annoyingly exact, he might say 
there is always a certain proportion of 
low grade stock which gets into high 
grade flour, and certain high grade flour 
into low grade stock. But this would 
be carrying out in a detailed way the 
statement that milling methods are not 
and cannot be perfect. 

The first thing usually done with the 
break chop is to remove the middlings 
by dusting the flour out of them. Some- 
times this is done by first taking out 
the coarse middlings, and next the finer. 
But this can be done at one operation, 
and at the same time they can be 
graded into two grades. According to 
the experience of the writer, the dusting 
can be more effectually done by keep- 
ing the coarse middlings in with the 
fine while they are being dusted, but 
not after it is desirable to take out 
flour. Fine middlings from soft wheat 
can be well dusted in this way where it 
is next to impossible to do it in any 
other way, excepting by the expenditure 
of a large amount of bolting capacity, 
which might be profitably used for other 
Purposes. It may not be necessary to 
do this with hard wheat, but even under 
sich circumstances the dusting can be 
done on less surface by this method 
than otherwise. 

It might be suggested that the coarse 
middlings would beat the red stock 
through into the flour stock and fine 
middlin gs. It could not have this effect 
with the fine middlings to any greater 
extent by this method than by any other, 
and in case of the flour, there is a way 
out of the difficulty, which would work 
vell in connection with any system of 
scalping. hed 


Whenever the miller notices that the 


flour stock coming from the tail, or near 
the tail, is red, or contains too large 
a proportion of impurities, he can throw 
such stock into the bottom reel, where 
it will be bolted on finer cloth than it 
would be if it went into the first flour 
reel. The cut-off from the first flour 


reel also goes into the second reel with 
this stock; thus both meet the requisite 
cloth numbers to make cleaner flour. 
The flour from the second reel can be cloth on this reel, over a piece of slightly 
improved by throwing in softer stock coarser cloth placed on the tail end of 
from the first. it. A still more common way is, after 

A method which is not at all uncom- taking out the coarse middlings, to run 


mon is to take out the coarse middlings 
through the flouring reels, and finally 
tail it over the last; if not over a flour 





HOW 10 ADD 


TWO STRONG SALES 


APPEALS 
TO YOUR FLOUR 








One pound of XC Phosphate per 
barrel of your flour will give you 
more than enough calcium fo label 
i your flour “calcium enriched”... and 

" thus give you an increasingly im- 
portant selling appeal to increas- 
ingly health-conscious housewives. 

















One pound of XC Phosphate per 
barrel of your flour will also pro- 
vide sufficient acidity to assure bet- 
ter baking results in spite of the 
many conditions in all types of home 
baking that so often result in excess 
alkalinity...thus giving you an in- 
creasingly important selling appeal 
to increasingly busy housewives. 


XC is a phosphate of exceptional qual- 
ity, extra rich in calcium, made by the 
producers of HT Phosphate from heart- 
of-the-vein, food grade lime and phos- 
phoric acid which tests better than 







SPECIAL NOTE to 
producers of enriched 
flour: Vitamin B1 is 
destroyed by excess 
alkalinity. By adding 
X-C calcium phos- 
phate to your flour 
you keep it on the acid 
side and may save as 
much as 50% of the Bi 
lost in baking! 


99.9% pure. It can be easily and inex- 
pensively added to your flour in the 
same types of batch mixers used for 
self-rising flours...or it can be fed di- 
rectly into your flour stream with any 
one of several feeders on the market 
designed specifically for the purpose. It 
costs no more than ordinary phosphates 
used in phosphated all-purpose flours. 
For samples and full details, write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Phos- 
phate Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 


7 CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


EXTRA RICH IN CALCIUM FOR BETTER BAKING... BETTER HEALTH 


*Extra calcium 








cedure is simple and easy: 


SPOT TREATMENT of machines that 
show signs of infestation. You can use 
LARVACIDE just where you need it. 


TREAT GRAIN showing evidence of 
infestation. It’s easy, inexpensive and 
effective . . . with LARVACIDE. 


when the bug population is comparatively low 


tet t. makeSummer Savings 


Go after boots, conveyors, bin bottoms and other potential trouble 
spots for possible infestation ... and nip it in the bud. @ Prompt 
action with small amounts of LARVACIDE will go far to forestall 
that expected warm weather rise in the bug population. @ The pro- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TREAT ALL RETURNED SACKS, also 
small infested lots, using a vault. 


GO AFTER RODENTS—LARVACIDE, 
in small dosage, with overnight ex- 
posure, drives them out of their re- 
treats, to die on the open floor without 
carcass nuisance. 





trol. 





Write for the LARVACIDE Pest Control Program, based on 
eighteen years unqualified success in Economical Pest Con- 
Address INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY, 117 Liberty 
Street, New York. Branches: BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO e CIN- 
CINNATI e¢ CLEVELAND e OMAHA e PHILADELPHIA. 








lhapwaeicle 


is a tear gas fumigant, shipped in liquid 
form in cylinders 25-180 Ibs. and handy 1 Ib. 
Dispenser Bottles, fine for Rodent work and 
other small jobs. Each bottle comes in 
sealed safety can, 6 or 12 to wooden case. 


octane — 
———— 


—_——— 








Stocked in principal cities. 











@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 
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NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. « 





1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 














STEINLITE . 
One-minute 
Moisture Tester 





ORDER YOUR f 
STEINLITE NOWe 


Materials used to build the Steinlite 

Moisture Tester are on the critical list. 

Immediate orders only will assure deliv- 

ery during 1943. 

“Headquarters” for Triers, Sieves, Scales 
. all Testing Equipment. 





Order now at. 





the fine middlings through the flouring 
reel and tail off over a fine middlings 
cloth at the tail. The idea is to dust 
the coarse and fine middlings together 
for the purpose of getting all the flour 
out of the latter, and at the same time 
to keep the flour stock as soft as pos- 
sible by keeping the fine middlings out 
of it. The purpose of keeping the flour 
stock soft is to make the flour cleaner. 

The methods just outlined do neither 
of the things which are here mentioned 
as desirable; that is, it keeps the flour 
stock sharp enough to injure the flour 
coming therefrom and still not sharp 
enough to dust the fine middlings. 

The idea suggests itself of considering 
the plan of treating the stock from the 
fifth break by itself, in the separation 
of the flour therefrom. This would 
bring the second, third and fourth to- 
gether, and the fifth by itself. The 
reasons for doing this are that the mid- 
dlings from this break injure the mid- 
dlings stock from the three breaks men- 
tioned, and make the process of puri- 
fication unnecessary, elaborate and com- 
plicated. The necessary thing to do in 
bringing about this result is to have a 
separate middlings scalper for the stock 
from the fifth break. The product of 
that scalper goes in with the stock to 
the bottom of the reel; that is, it is 
arranged so that it may all be sent 
there, though it is poSsible that there 
may be times when it will be desirable 
to send a part into the upper reel. It 
should be remembered that the flour 
from the fifth break is not relatively of 
so low a grade as are the middlings. 
The tail of the fifth break scalper is 
supplied with a grading and scalping 
cloth, so that a part of the product of 
the fifth break stock scalper can be sent 
directly to the tailings rolls. 

The grading cloth suggests that the 
middlings be run into two grades. It 
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would depend upon the size of the mill, 
as to whether it would be desirable to 
do this. If not, this grading cloth could 
be omitted, and the middlings run to a 
distinct set of purifiers. Where the mid- 
dlings are divided into two grades, it 
would imply that one or two extra ma- 
chines should be used. A part of the 
purified middlings from this break would 
be good enough in quality to run in with 
those used in making the patent flour. 
The fact that all these middlings are 
not adjudged good enough for patent 
flour does not imply that a part may not 
be used for that purpose, and further- 
more, it does not suggest that the dis- 
carded portion should be run in with the 
tailings, or other stock of similar grade. 
There is an intermediate grade lhetween 
purified middlings and tailings, and it 
is here this stock belongs. 





Grinding, Mixing and Nutrition 
By E. C. Perth 


all the “excitement” about “vita- 

mins” is just something that is 
here today and will be gone tomorrow 
would do well to check up on himself. 
At the present time there appears to be 
ample evidence that there are certain 
active bodies that are necessary to the 
proper nutrition of human beings as 
well as domesticated animals, and these 
bodies have been given the name, “vita- 
mins.” 

The story of how vitamins were dis- 
covered and named is a very complex 
one, but for a long, long time previous 
to the “discovery” many people had ob- 
served that certain substances of vege- 
table and animal origin had mysterious 
powers in connection with the mainte- 
nance of health and the fortifying 
against disease. Not so long ago, nutri- 
tionists attributed many of the ills suf- 
fered by both human beings and domesti- 
cated animals entirely to deficiencies of 
minerals in organic form, but today it has 
been established that the vitamins are 
distinct from organic minerals. It is 
also a widely-accepted fact now that in- 
organic minerals can be assimilated, and 
that in some instances they “co-operate,” 
so to speak, with certain of the vitamins. 

More than once, amazement has been 
expressed at the system of thinking 
which seems to make people place a high- 
er importance upon the well-being of the 
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lower animals than they do upon their 
own, for there is no denying that sys- 
tematic scientific feeding was adopted 
in animal husbandry long before much 
thought was given to it in connection 
with the foods consumed by liumans. 
There may be insurmountable obstacles to 
any system of human nutrition that con- 
templates the eating of this or that sim- 
ply because it is said to be “good for 
you”—or even because it should /e good 
for you. The medical profession recog- 
nizes that the mind has a lot to «lo with 
the full assimilation of foods taken into 
the stomach, and since man is credited 
with a more active mind than other ani- 
mals, there may be something to tie con- 
tention. 

Less finical than man, the lower 
are not disposed to mental disturbance 
in connection with nutritional matters, 
and the feeder has more power over them 
than any one person can possibly have 
over another. Of course, nothing that is 
done to feedingstuffs in processing them 
introduces adulterants or makes the prod- 
ucts offensive to the taste. On tlie com 
trary, grinding, mixing and pelleting each 
serves a useful purpose. For one thing, 
pelleting puts before the animals 2 “bal- 
anced” ration in such form that they 
cannot reject any portion and accept 
another which appeals more to appetite 
while grinding and mixing, which @fé 
prior steps in pelleting, make available 


nimals 
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for assimilation a very high percentage 

of the nutritive substances of grains, 

etc. Among these substances 

are the vitamins and minerals natural to 

grasses and the like, and a fur- 

ther advantage comes from the ability 

to supplement the natural vitamins and 

minerals by adding others obtained from 
yarious sources. 

Proper grinding is a highly important 
factor in the preparation of commercial 
feedingstuffs. Merely because grains con- 
tain carbohydrates, proteins, minerals 
and vitamins does not insure the full 
utilization of all of them by the animal 
who eats the whole grains or even grains 
that have been processed, but improperly. 
Fifty years ago, fattening steers as well 
as milch cows were fed corn that had 
not even been shelled from the cob, much 
less ground, and the assimilation of any 
of the contents of the grain was small 
indeed. What little was digested by the 
cows producing milk was but poorly 
adapted to the purpose. 

It doesn’t require any profound reason- 
ing to figure out that the most nutritious 
substances are not going to provide nour- 
ishment so long as they are in such form 
that the digestive fluids cannot touch 
them. When I was a youngster (and a 
less pampered youngster than many are 
now) I used to stop often before the 
window of a bakeshop and try to “digest” 
—or at least get the taste of—the baked 
goods displayed. All I succeeded in do- 
ing was to get my mouth to watering. 
Maybe this helped me to assimilate the 
less attractive food already inside me or 
shortly to be introduced into my stomach, 
but it cannot be truthfully said that I 
was actually benefited by the food kept 
away from the fluids formed in my 
mouth—and no doubt also in my diges- 
tive apparatus. Those loaves and rolls 
and cakes and cookies might just as well 
have been locked up in an iron safe; and 
even if I had been big enough to swallow 
the safe, food and all, the only thing 1 
would have got out of it would have been 
a stomach ache. 

There is a good deal in common be- 
tween foods prepared for man and feeds 
prepared for cows, chickens, etc., after 
all. Probably man once ate all his food 
raw, and the only preparation it had 
was that furnished by the cutting and 
tearing and grinding action of his teeth. 
Maybe it was all wrong for him to seek 
foods more easily digestible and more 
pleasing to his palate, but at any rate 
he did that very thing. It is too late 
now to do anything about it, though; for 
once he learned that cooking made for 
gteater palatability, he was lost—so far 
48 rough and “natural” foods are con- 
cerned. It is said that the centuries 
brought great changes in the human or- 
gans designed to digest and assimilate 
foods. Anyway, modern man can’t do 
48 good a job of eating whole, raw grains 
48 @ steer or cow can. As a matter of 
fact, so changed has he become that he 
could not get away with the contents 
of the mixed feeds upon which animals 
thrive—not even if they were cooked. 

For at least a hundred years there has 
been talk about the use of “whole wheat” 
bread—not bread or any article of diet 
made from whole berries of wheat, but 
something baked from a so-called flour 
which contained ground wheat endosperm 
plus the germs and the “overcoats” of 
the wheat berries, as they grew. It 
‘ems not to have occurred to the advo- 
cates of this sort of food that even the 
(Continued on page 21a.) 
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SAFETY for the NEW WORKMAN 





Epitor’s Note.—This article comprises 
a portion of the address made by C. H. 
Shamberger, director of the 
mechanical manufacturing division of 
General Mills, Inc., at an occupational 
in Minneapolis 


personnel 


safety conference held 
on Feb. 8. 
¥ ¥ 
HAT can we do with a new 
W man to make him a safe work- 
er? One of the first things is 
to make the place one of friendliness. 
Just because the prospective employee is 
tense is no reason why a personnel office 
should allow itself to become cold and 
impersonal. Most of us _ believe the 
place we work is the best place in town 
and we should portray an attitude of 
friendliness at the time the person first 
comes into the place. 
The examining physician and_ the 
nurse should have the same attitude. 
The industrial physician is much more 


x4 


than an examiner. He 
tution to the man he is examining all 
the while he is finding out whether he 
is fit to work there. 


sells the insti- 


I hope the day is past in most plants 
when foremen assume a foreboding man- 
ner when the new man reports for duty. 
It is in his own interest to be friendly 
with the new man. We can cut down 
accidents by humanizing our conduct 
toward the new worker in such a way 
that his tension is relieved from the 
time he has his first contact until he is 
established in his first assignment. 

A second thing we can do is to use 
proper care in selecting the right people 
for the right jobs. Rapid strides are 
being made in the use of aptitude tests. 
Through these tests we are. able to de- 
termine to a great degree what a man 
is fitted to do, and what is equally im- 
portant, what he cannot do. 

We are unfair to a man with slow 


reactions to put him on a job which re- 
quires the ability to react quickly and 
avoid losing a finger. Every time I see 
a man with his hands mutilated I won- 
der whether he was to blame or the per- 
assigned him to that 
There are ways of testing reaction time. 


son who job. 

Nor is it kindness to accept for em- 
ployment an individual with higher than 
average intelligence and put him on a 
routine job calling for no use of his 
intellectual ability. He becomes discon- 
tented and discontent leads to inatten- 
tion, which makes him susceptible to ac- 
cidents. At the other extreme, it is 
equally unfair to assign a person of less 
than average intelligence to a job which 
requires more than average mental abil- 
ity. He worries about his inability to 
perform the job, and when a man wor- 
ries he is laying himself wide open for 
accidents. 


You may have some opposition to in- 
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telligence tests, but that is ordinarily 
because the men do not know why they 
are being used and they are inclined to 
be suspicious of something they do not 
know about; especially when they think 
it is an instrument to be used against 
them rather than for them. 

These are only two types of tests. 
There are others and the kinds of tests 
used will vary with the kind of work 
being done. These two should indicate 
that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween selecting people with the right 
qualifications for the kind of work they 
are to do. 

A third thing which is essential for 
the new worker is that from the very 
first he is given to understand that the 
plant considers safety important. Along 
with telling him about punching the time 
clock, where the lockers are located and 
the 11 deductions on his weekly check, 
give him to understand that he is ex- 
pected to work safely for his own sake, 
his fellow workers and the company. 
First impressions are lasting. He won’t 
remember all of them, but if safety 
isn’t included he is apt to think it isn’t 
considered important. 

Some companies arrange a session with 
the safety director before the man goes 
Others have a number of 
them together for instruction in safety 
a day or two after they have begun 
work. A great many organizations have 
small handbooks setting forth company 
policies. Such literature should always 
carry safety suggestions. 

The fourth thing I would suggest is 
training the man when he first begins 
on the job. This was hinted at before 
but deserves especial consideration. My 
observation leads me to believe that 
most men tend to overrate their ability 
in applying for work and that a great 
many of them approach their new as- 
signments with a degree of panic. This 


on the job. 
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is particularly true where the work j 
more complicated than he is used to, 

A wise foreman will sense whether 
the man thinks he is in over his dept) 
and will put him at ease by explaining 
that he isn’t expected to reach maximum 
production the first day or maybe pot 
the first week. He can then proceed ty 
point out the dangers inherent in the 
job; how to avoid them and what to do 
in case he does meet with an accident, 

The fifth thing to remember is that 
there are always advantages to be had 
in some kind of program which keeps 
safety before your new man. Posters 
and placards help. Contests are of 
value if properly planned. Safety group 
meetings in his area help remind him 
that it is a part of the plani set-up 
and that it is for older men as well as 
the new men. Attention paid to the 
new man by the safety director will go 
a long way toward selling the idea of 
safety. 

The sixth—the last thing I mention— 
is the desirability of clearing up psycho- 
logical things which might lead to acci- 
dents. Tell the new man about the 
credit union. He may be without 
enough money to tide him over until his 
pay check arrives. Get him a loan. He 
may be hounded by bad debts or past 
bad deeds. Get them out in the open. 
There is an answer to all of them and 
it’s better to get them out on the table 
before he worries about them and gets 
his hand in the machine or steps into 
something that lays him up for days or 
weeks. 

If you start the man off with all of 
these things in mind he’s going to be 
safety conscious. If he’s that way from 
the start and continues to be that way 
you will have a plant that is safety 
minded and it won’t be necessary to put 
on a high pressure campaign to make 
safety “hum.” 


- > 





Transmission Economy 


N view of the importance of improv- 

ing plant economy, don’t neglect 
It is possible 
to save much fuel by taking good care of 
old bearings, by installing new bearings 
of the ball or roller type, by keeping 
chains and belts in good pulling trim, 
and so on. 


transmission friction. 


One good way in which to determine 
the saving due to lessened transmission 
friction is to take an indicator diagram 
on the driving engine, with all machines 
running idle. That is, make the machines 
run, but do not allow them to do any 
work while you are taking the diagram. 
The diagram thus taken will be a true 
“friction diagram.” Its area will repre- 
sent the energy lost in carrying power 
from the engine to the work. In most 
plants there should be considerable dif- 
ference between friction load and free 
load. 

Obviously, if we could reduce friction 
to zero—if we could make an engine run 
with a mechanical efficiency of 100% 
(impossibilities, of course)—we would 
have an indicator diagram of zero area. 
This would be an “ideal” state of affairs. 
It cannot be attained, to be sure; but it 
can be approached 90 times in 100, and 
that is exactly what we should all strive 
to do; make our friction diagram areas 
as small as possible. "sg 

Therefore, after taking your diagram 
or diagrams, go over all of your bear- 


_And from that you can compute 


ings carefully; clean them; re-babbitt if 
necessary; remove all knocking, back- 
lash and play; oil them with good oil 
or grease; and if the shaft is scored, 
true it. If a certain bearing is an in- 
portant one, through which considerable 
power passes every day in the year, it 
will probably pay you to change over 
to a ball or roller bearing. Antifriction 
bearings are great power savers, and 4 
made nowadays are proving themselves 
to be surprisingly durable. 

Go over all belts, transmission chains 
and rope drives, if you have them. Do 
not permit slip of any kind, for it mus 
be remembered that each per cent ° 
slip means a direct loss of 1% of fuel 
Keep the belts in good running ordet 
Release excessive tensions where it ' 
evident that such tensions are creatint 
unnecessarily high friction in the bear 
ings. Do not sanction hard, s\iff belts 

After doing all of these things, an¢ 
instructing your men to oil every machine 
properly, take another friction diagt@™ 
You will find a decided reduction ™ 
area if your transmitting mediums wer 
in bad order previously. 

Finally, from the same indicator dit 
gram or diagrams you can compute the 
horsepower saved by the ipo 
money saving or the increased poweT the 
engine will give you due to the red 
friction. 
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TRAINING A 


MILLING CREW 


GRINDER 


and 


BELTMAN 


By Clarence A. Bethke 


NE man, alone and single-handed, 
() cannot operate a flour mill, but 

at times every grinder feels that 
no one works but him, that he has too 
much responsibility, no time to rest be- 
tween jobs, receives no credit for a good 
run but all the blame for a bad one. 
This is partly true: he does have a respon- 
sible job and a busy one, But the 
superintendent knows when and to whom 
to give credit for good work. 

The grinder is usually the man chosen 
to break in and train new men, particu- 
larly those on the roll floor. In many 
mills, the grinder acts also as beltman. 
As an oiler he learned the secret of splic- 
ing and lacing belts by aiding the men 
making these repairs. He will now learn, 
by instruction and experience, just how 
far to lap the various widths of belts 
so that the endless belt can stand the 
strain put upon it. It is the beltman’s 
job to lace any belt which breaks while 
the mill is running. This is only tem- 
porary and when the mill is down for 
repairs the belt must be glued. 

The grinder is the “Keeper of the 
Rolls.” If the break rolls are to be 
set on a percentage basis, as is usually 
the case, the grinder is given these fig- 
ures and shown how to set the rolls on 
this basis by means of the small sifter 
used for this purpose. After setting 
the rolls according to the figures given 


him, he must keep them grinding evenly 
and at the desired percentage. ‘The nev 
grinder is usually given ample time to 
acquire the “miller’s touch” before he 
is expected to set the rest of the rolls 
This touch comes with time and experi- 
ence. At first, the stock feels near 
the same on every roll but in a short time 
the grinder’s fingers become sensitive 
to any change in the grinding. He is 
told that as the temperature of a roll 
changes so does the grinding, and any 
roll he resets must be checked later to 
prevent this change in temperature from 
damaging the stock. Both ends of the 
rolls must be checked, and the grinder 
learns that if he changes one en of the 
roll, it should not be set to vrind as 
close as the other end. The heat it ac- 
quires as it runs will make wp and 
adjust the difference. 

The rolls will not grind perfectly if 
the feeders are not set properly. The 
grinder is instructed to keep them feed- 
ing evenly all along the roll at all times 
Only by keeping the grinding and the 
moisture uniform can a uniform product 
be produced. 

The moisture is also the grinder’s con- 
cern. By checking the moisture test he 
can be sure the moisture content of the 
wheat is of the correct percentage. He 
is taught how to use the second-temper to 


(Continued on page 22a.) 


“At first the stock feels nearly the same on every roll but in a short time 
the grinder’s fingers become sensitive to any change.” 
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ing grain were the primitive post 

mills—the whole plant literally re- 
yolved upon a post to meet the changes 
of wind direction. This device definitely 
limited size, even when the mills were 
mounted on turret-like towers of brick 
or stone. So the mill machinery was 
moved into the turret, which was height- 
ened into a tower, leaving only the power 
machinery in the movable top or cap. 

Even the largest of the turret post 
mills were turned by a wooden beam 
sweeping just clear of the ground, and 
the same device wa§ used for turning 
the cap of the tower mill. But as the 
mills grew in size the beam became more 
cumbersome to operate. Balconies were 
built midway of the tower, to shorten 
the beam, but these were hazardous. 
Then came an improvement that solved 
part of the problem. The beam was abol- 
ished and the cap was fitted with a pulley 
working in a toothed gearing fixed round 
the top of the tower. An endless rope, 
hanging round the pulley and descend- 
ing on the exterior of the tower either 
to the ground or to the balcony, on be- 
ing pulled by the miller, caused the 
pulley to travel on its grooved track 
and carry the cap with it round the 
tower, thus adjusting the sails to their 
required position. 

But this arrangement, like the beam, 
still necessitated constant watchfulness 
on the part of the miller, who had to 
keep alert to every change of wind and 
trim his sails accordingly. In moderate 
winds the matter was simple and in- 
volved little or no danger, but in strong 
and variable winds a sudden change that 


a HE first windmills used for grind- 








Windmills of Medieval Europe 


was not immediately met by the miller 
bringing round the sails frequently meant 
destruction of the upper gear, the sails 
standing athwart the wind being swept 
off, carrying the cap with them. 

Under such circumstances the intro- 
duction of an automatically winding cap 
must have been cordially welcomed by 
the milling craft, though it failed alto- 
gether to oust from all mills the pulley 
and rope, or even the more primitive 
beam. One simple mode of making the 
change self-acting was to fit the back of 
the cap with a large vane, in form some- 
thing like a fan. This, acting in the 
Same way as a weather cock, would 
always keep the sails up to the wind. 
But when mills were of considerable size, 
Such a vane would necessarily be very 
large and cumbrous; and to meet such 
fases there was introduced an ingenious 
contrivance later used on most of the 
bigger mills. Behind the cap was mount- 
ed a small set of sails or vanes on an 


axis at right angles to the main arms 
of the mill. The cap itself rested on 
toothed gearing on the top of the tower 
as before, and the motion of the small 
sail wheel was communicated to this 
gearing by a pinion. When the main 
mill had its face presented to the wind 
and was revolving, the small one stood 
edgewise to it and was at rest. But on 
the wind direction changing the small 
wind wheel was affected, thus keeping 
the sails adjusted to the required posi- 
tion. 

Among the early instances of the use 
of this automatic gear was the old timber 
tower mill at Rye, Sussex, England, a 
sketch of which is shown herewith. This 
mill is familiar to readers of Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN MILteEr as figuring often, within 
recent years, as a cover design in full 
colors. The hazardous situation of the 
man on one of the sail arms illustrates 
other problems of this era of milling. 
This was the only way sails could be set 
or repaired. 





Grinding and Nutrition 











(Continued from page 17a.) 
proteins locked up in cells with walls 
made largely of woody cellulose are al- 
most as inaccessible to the human diges- 
tive fluids as they would be if they were 
in an iron safe. What good are vita- 
mins and minerals, and proteins and car- 
bohydrates, for that matter, if they can’t 
be utilized by the creature eating them? 

On the other hand, the herbivorous an- 
imals have the power to assimilate a large 
percentage of the nutrients of, say, 
wheat bran, even though whole grains 
of corn and wheat are too much for them 
to handle efficiently. Maybe these animals 
originated in a place where there were 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


EARLY WINDMILL PROBLEMS 


always relatively soft grasses and seeds 


for them to eat the year round. They 
do not seem to have the ability of storing 
up food for themselves to last over long 
periods when the fields and woods are vir- 
tually barren. They can manage to get 
along with only hard whole grains, dried 
grasses and some water, but they cer- 
tainly cannot make the best possible use 
of them. Prepared feedingstuffs have 
proved that fact. 





Britain’s Wheatmeal 











(Continued from page 14a.) 
formerly, especially if 55% of the mix- 
ture should happen to be English. 

“Any variation in the general strength 
of so large a proportion of the grist 
will certainly be reflected in the baking 
quality of the flour. Since gas pro- 
duction, too, will undoubtedly tend to 
increase, shorter fermentations will be 
needed to avoid producing over-ripe 
doughs and short crumb in the bread.” 

The admixture of the maximum quan- 
tity of Canadian flour (recently reduced 
from 25% to 714%) is expected to be 
of help in 
quality. 


maintaining good baking 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW PAINT PRESERVATIVE 

“Colorthru” is the name of a new prod- 
uct that has been developed by Color- 
thru, 20 West 45th Street, New York, 
of which it is said that “one coat brushed 
or sprayed on floors and walls, pene- 
trates, waterproofs, preserves and beau- 
tifies concrete, brick, stucco, cement, etc., 
whether inside or outside, painted or un- 
painted and can be applied to old or new 
masonry even when wet.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COMBATING CONCRETE DUST 
Pointing out the danger of concrete 





dust both to men and machinery, the 
Evercrete Corp., 19 West 44th Street, 
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Old Windmill at Rye, in England's 
Sussex 


New York, describes its product, known 
as Evercrete, as follows: “A new trans- 
parent penetrating liquid not only per- 
manently dustproofs but also makes the 
concrete waterproof and crumblepreof, 
thus greatly increasing its resistance to 
traffic and preventing the formation of 
ruts and holes.” It is also said that 
the product penetrates immediately and 
can be applied during working hours. 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











LTD. 


EXCHANGE 
LEVAL & CO. 





PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
ROBIN HOOD FLOUR MILLS CO., 


VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON CO. 
EASTERN STATES FARMERS’ 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


READY TO SERVE YOU 


Engineers of the Staff of Appraisal Service Company Are Espe- 
cially Trained for the Milling and Grain Trades. 
Representative Firms Served During the Past Year Were: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER CO 
HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
GLOBE ELEVATOR CO. 
CAPITAL ELEVATOR CO. 


CONSOLIDATED ELEVATOR CoO. 
RED WING MALTING CO. 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 
CARGILL, INC. 


EASTERN STATES CO-OPERATIVE 
MILLING CORP. 

BEACON MILLING CO. 

MARINE ELEVATOR CO. 

BROOKS ELEVATOR CORP. 

BEST FOODS, INC. (FLOUR AND 
CEREAL DIVISION) 

MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL PAINT 


Among the 
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Moisture Tests 








(Continued from page 5a.) 

lute a relatively small amount of heat 
(and a correspondingly low temperature) 
will cause vaporization of the liquid wa- 
ter in spite of the attraction of adhesion, 
and will generate sufficient pressure to 
drive most of the contained moisture out. 
In the case of moisture tests made with 
an air oven under atmospheric pressure 
and at relatively high temperatures, a 
lesser amount of the water adsorbed on 
the particles of the body will be forced 
out as vapor, but because the temperature 
is high enough to cause the formation of 
water from the “two-hydrogen and one- 
oxygen” part of the starch, the total loss 
of weight is comparable to the results of 
the vacuum oven. 

The Brown-Duvel method of testing 
corn, wheat or other whole grains for 
moisture, which is extensively used in 
mills and grain elevators everywhere, 
gives a good example of this action. With 
this device, the grain to be tested is 
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boiled in oil at temperatures in the neigh- 
borhood of 170 or 180 degrees C. (338 
or 356° F.). The boiling point of water 
is normally close to 100° C. or 212° 
F., depending on the changes of natural 
air pressure as shown by a barometer, 
and it is easy to see that some of the 
liquid water contained in the grain will 
be changed to vapor and driven off in a 
very few minutes. This is condensed 
by passing it through a glass tube sur- 
rounded by fairly cool water. It drips 
down and is collected in a measuring 
glass. 

Now although all the liquid water 
contained as such in the grain does not 
have time to find its way out, even at the 
high pressures which go with the high 
temperatures, the moisture content indi- 
cated will be in fairly close agreement 
with the results of determinations made 
with a vacuum oven when reasonable care 
is taken in carrying out the tests. The 
reason for this is the same as was men- 
tioned in connection with the air oven. It 
has been proved by actual tests that the 
quantity of liquid water that should 
have been driven out of the grain (but 
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was not) almost exactly corresponds to 
the amount of -water actually formed 
through chemical action when some of 
the starch was decomposed by the high 
temperature. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has ruled that the percent- 
age of moisture of grain shall be that 
ascertained by the air oven and the use 
thereof described in regulatory litera- 
ture issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, “or ascertained by any 
device and method which give equivalent 
results in the determination of moisture.” 
The results of the Brown-Duvel method 
are acceptable under this ruling. 
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A UNIQUE SAMPLE 
Deciding that if a small sample is 

good, a full sized one would be better, 

the International Paper Products Divi- 

sion of International Paper Co., sales 

agent for Bagpak, Inc., has prepared a 





regular size bag, with copy printed on 
it explaining its many features. These 
include the speed with which the bag 
may be closed after it has been filled, 
pasted and staggered gussets, and the 
type of paper from which the four walls 
It is said that 
the bag is “designed to withstand show- 


of the bag are made. 


ers of long duration, wet ground and 
damp storage conditions.” 
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Training a Crew 











(Continued from page 20a.) 
an advantage, as this acts as a safety 
valve when the moisture rises or falls 
on the mill. 

The miller will keep the grinder jn- 
formed as to the ash content of the flour, 
and will explain that a high ash is often 
caused by rolls grinding too close and 
cleaning the feed too much. 

The grinder keeps a close check on 
the bran and feed. Flour lost in the 
feed means a high yield and brings about 
a loss to the mill. 

As an oiler the grinder learned how 
to change rolls and repair broken arts 
by acting as a helper, now he is able to 
assume full charge of the job and instruct 
assist him. When the 
mill is being repaired, the grinder, leing 
an experienced man, may be given almost 
any kind of a job in addition to )elts 
and rolls. 
his position as grinder had he not heen 
an even-tempered man, willing to work 
and interested in the mill and its suc- 
cess. 


a new man to 


He would not have risen to 


Employees are valuable only so 
long as their ‘efforts bring profits in- 
stead of loss. 


WINTER LUBRICATION HINTS 


* 








By Ernest W. Fair 


ROUBLE-FREE operation in win- 

ter time can be assured (when 

coupled with proper maintenance) 
if every point of lubrication on plant 
machinery is given constant attention. 
Each and every one of these points is 
of importance; each and every one re- 
ligiously adhered to, will insure continu- 
ous operation of the plant all winter 
long. 

(1) Make sure winter lubricants are 
used everywhere; start using them as 
soon as cold weather arrives; don’t wait 
until the supply of summer lubricants 
is used up. 

(2) Be certain all lubrication channels 
are kept open, that the feed of lubricant 
to bearings, gear teeth, etc, is unim- 
paired. 

(3) Don’t guess at winter lubrication 

. use the right lubricant every time; 
if you’re not sure, check up and find out 
which is the right one. 

(4) Where high speed operation is 
used on a machine make certain the oil 
cooling system is in operation in order 
that the oil may be kept at the proper 
temperature all of the time. 

(5) In larger plants where oil settling 
tanks are used to reduce the load on 
purifiers and filters, make certain that 
lines are kept clear and that there is 
no chance of water freezing therein. 

(6) Check oil filters or centrifuges 
frequently in winter time when they can 
become inefficient easiest. 

(7) Make sure bearing seals and seal- 
ing materials in use are of a nature that 
will not deteriorate on extremes of tem- 
perature. 

(8) Have gears in most frequent use 
checked periodically to make certain that 
gear tooth surfaces remain finished to 
a state that will promote the maximum 
cushioning effect by the new winter lubri- 
cant. 


(9) Make sure the lubricant in use can 
expand freely with the increases in tem- 
perature it will have to absorb from the 
time of storage or remaining in idleness 
during winter to the high operating tem- 
peratures it will have to combat when in 
use under actual operating conditions 
on the plant machinery. 

(10) When lubricant is being suyplied 
make sure there is no overlubrication 
which is a waste at any time and unsafe 
in winter time. Also overlubrication, ie., 
the use of excessive amounts of the lubri- 
cant, will result in causing seals to leak. 

(11) Check the speed, pressure, tem- 
perature and moisture of every machine 
in the plant before the lubricant to be 
used is selected; these conditions may 
vary in different parts of the plant, 
therefore it is not always wise to use 
one lubricant throughout the plant. 

(12) Cooling and reconditioning units 
and their capacities should be checked 
weekly for if allowed to deteriorate they 
may cause the oil in a circulating system 
to be overworked or insufficiently cooled 
before reusage. 

(18) Store carefully . . . that’ 
ways a good rule with all types of lubri- 
cants . . . and particularly so in winter 
time. Check your storage facilities with 
the lubricant salesman and make certain 
they are just right for your climate, your 
plant and the type of lubrican! being 
stored. 

(14) Never permit carelessness in lubri- 
cant handling. Sometimes this occurs in 
winter time when lubricants are being 
brought from a cool storage room to the 
warm plant. Lubricants are almost use 
less when contaminated by dirt 01 corre 
sive materials. 

(15) Make it the responsibility of each 
machine operator to see that lubrication 
of his piece of equipment is taken cate 
of . . . that it is always lubricated 

at the right time and in the right manner 
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—If You Have CARTER DISC 
SEPARATORS To Clean 








Lucky’s Right! No 


Oat or Cockle Trouble! 
for the Duration Plus! 


CARTER DISC SEPARATORS GIVE 


Dependable Performance at Low Cost! 


In the experience of hundreds of millers, the its extremely low operating cost. For efficient 
Carter Disc Separator has proved itself not only service in the important months ahead without 
danger of breakdowns or costly repairs, Carter 
Disc Separator owners can rest assured that 
their cleaning operation is in good hands. 


the most accurate but also the most dependable 
method for removing foreign material from 


wheat. Many owners report the cleaning of 





millions of bushels without any maintenance 


cost except for lubrication. The machine has $6 Good Luck Charms: The Horseshoe 


only two moving parts, both rotary. As a The horseshoe is regarded as a good luck charm 
because of its likeness to a crescent, the symbol 

result wear is negligible; replacements few and of the Egyptian goddess Isis; also because it is 
: : made of iron, a metal with supposed powers over 

far between. The simple, rugged construction the “Evil Eye.” The horseshoe is usually hung 


of the Carter Disc Separator is responsible not penngton-apsA upward, so that the good luck will 








only for its reliability and long life but also for 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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CEILINGS TREND UPWARD 


HE OPA order advancing ceilings on soft wheat 
flour sixty cents per barrel may safely be accepted 
as pointing the way for increases in other grain prod- 
ucts ceilings as they may from time to time be made 
necessary to enable processors to operate under new 
peak prices resulting particularly from acts of Con- 
in connection with parity grain price levels. It 
probably is also fair to regard the time factor in the 
delayed action on soft wheat flour prices as likely to 
be characteristic of action on other ceiling increases 
as they may become inescapable. 

Recent wheat price advances, created by anticipa- 
tion rather than the fact of congressional action, have 
been sufficient to place virtually all millers on the 
ragged edge of possibility of buying wheat and selling 
four at an acceptable margin. Last week, indeed, 
many millers supplying larger bakers were virtually 
out of the market; and any considerable further price 
gain undoubtedly will recreate the blocked market 
situation current just prior to announcement of the 
workable maximum price schedule in late December. 
The same situation quite obviously applies also to 
nillfeeds, both floor and ceiling prices on which were 
fixed relative to the then current price of wheat. 


So far, increases in flour price ceilings resulting 
chieflly from the struggle between farm prices and 
wage rates as to which shall lead in increasing the cost 
of the war and of living and thus producing a very 
real inflation, have been accomplished with no actual 
increase in the price of bread. Bakers have indeed 
been quite unmercifully squeezed despite their volun- 
tary surrender of many desirable operating practices, 
but up to now the hard fact of an actual nation- 
wide advance in bread prices has been detoured. 


This situation clearly is nearing an end. With the 
farm price of wheat advanced to either old or new 
parity levels, its cost to millers is bound to require a 
lifting of the ceiling on bakery flours which will result 
in actual discontinuance of operation of great num- 
bers of small bakeries even if larger, low-cost estab- 
lishments may be able to hang on for a time. How a 
bread price advance of probably a full cent per pound 
will affect both the freeze on wages and the attitude 
of the unions in connection with their somewhat ficti- 
tious no-strike agreement is on the lap of the gods. 


The present outlook undoubtedly is that the strug- 
gle between the two great politically favored minority 
groups, agriculture and labor, may carry our civilian 
economy to a point seriously disturbing to morale if 
not actually hampering the war effort itself. 


———~"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


END OF AN ERA 


T= recently announced transaction by which own- 
ership of the properties and business of the Colo- 
tado Milling & Elevator Co. probably soon will pass 
to eastern investment bankers has an interesting sig- 
nificance in that this great company, through all of 
its nearly sixty years of highly profitable operation, 
followed the traditional policy of buying the wheat 
crop when it moved to market, selling its milled prod- 
uets as demand justified and never at any time hedg- 
ing in the futures market the sometimes millions of 
of wheat in its bins. Exception should be 
made of a single occasion when it adventured briefly 
in hedging something like a million bushels of wheat 
for a brief period, made a substantial loss of profit 
and thereupon decided hedging was a game designed 
‘o be Played by those with greater technical knowl- 
Cdge of its rules. 
7 This nonhedging policy, of course, originated with 
John K. Mullen, founder of the business, who, as a 
8 oa miller and millwright, left his home in 
ew York state and sought his fortune in the golden 
est. After a brief stop to work in a little mill at 
» Kansas, he moved to Denver, where, somewhat 
» he acquired an interest in a pioneer flour mill. 
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Out of this grew through the years a milling empire 
with more than a score of mills and something like 
two hundred elevators in half a dozen states, with 
Mr. Mullen himself as its shrewd, capable but always 
kindly and benevolent emperor. 


Upon his death in 1929 at the close of a long life 
enriched with success and honors and a prince of his 
beloved church, control and conduct of the milling 
establishment, along with multitudinous other interests 
and investments, passed to the members of his family. 
Much counsel was taken among them as to the future 
policies of the business, ending finally in a combination 
of sentiment and almost three score years of success 
dictating that traditional policies should be adhered 
to. So they have been adhered to, with equal or 
even greater profit in the years since then. 

Recently, however, members of the family have 
been rather openly seeking relief from the cares and 
responsibilities of operating so considerable a prop- 
erty and business and have on several occasions ap- 
peared to be on the verge of disposing of it so they 
could reinvest the many millions of dollars actively 
employed in the business in completely stable securi- 
ties even with only nominal returns. It is of especial 
interest to note that its gains so far in this crop year, 
both in operation and inventory appreciation, give 
assurance of its being one of the most profitable in 
the company’s history. 


Obviously only a family owned company, blessed 
with means beyond the needs of bank credit and able 
to absorb large inventory declines, could carry on 
such extensive operations, including among other things 
handling a volume of thirty-five to forty million bush- 
els of wheat a year under such a policy. However, 
the proof that it can be done in suitable circumstances 
is to be found in the Colorado company’s unbroken 
record of earnings for more than half a century. 
Yet, in the ending of the policy, there cannot but be 
a certain element of regret for the passing of the 
methods of the older generation of millers who “never 
speculated” but actually speculated ‘unwittingly, if 
rather gloriously and usually profitably, by merely 
doing as their fathers and grandfathers did. 


No doubt, under the new ownership the most 
capable men available in the milling industry will 
be placed in charge of operations, the stirring but 
profitable hazards of rule of thumb eliminated and 
the great intermountain milling empire henceforth 
be operated as other lesser or greater milling estab- 
lishments are operated. The new management will 
have the benefit of a long and honorable business 
heritage, and the location and values of the properties 
are such as to insure success to the men who doubt- 
less will be chosen. Yet they will have a worthy task 
ahead of them to assure that the next half century 
will equal the record of the one now passing into 
history. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LABELING AND SNOOPING 


URRENT extension of the virtually all-inclusive 

system of ceiling prices on foods to include gen- 
eral consumer rationing almost certainly will afford 
new encouragement to the government standards and 
grade labeling boys, who have infested Washington, 
and particularly the Department of Agriculture, for 
years on end. Already the thin edge of the wedge is 





definitely discernible in the OPA regulation setting 
dollars and cents maximums on grape fruit juice on 
the basis of specified grades; and it is rather widely 
accepted that the new season pack of every sort of 
fruit and vegetable, now under direct government 
control through the rationing program, will be sub- 
ject to stated standards and labeling requirements. 


This is a sheer wartime windfall for the consumer 
movement and its accompanying ragtag and bobtail 
crowd of social and economic visionaries: who have 
for years planned a consumer goods economy based 
on the combination of government standards and 
labeling, and co-operative grower and consumer ex- 
changes. The purpose of this is, of course, first of all 
the elimination of the middleman from all distribu- 
tion and, second, the end of all advertising and sales 
promotion, with their wicked accompaniment of claims 
of special virtue and value for labeled products. 
Broadly considered, full completion of the program 
as pictured in the dreams of its chief exponents is not 
too far short of the socialist philosophy of simple 
production for use. 


It is, incidentally, interesting to note that, directly 
following the appointment of Donald E. Montgomery 
as consumers’ counsel of UAW-CIO, subject of com- 
ment in these notes last week, a press release told of 
the appointment of every member of that organiza- 
tion as a sort of semi-official gestapo charged with 
the duty of reporting infractions of OPA price regu- 
lations. While there is no fault to be found with the 
act of any and every good citizen in reporting viola- 
tions of ceiling and other orders designed for the 
people’s protection in time of war, the picture of 
members of a labor union regarding themselves as 
special officers commissioned to smell out infractions 
is not an inspiring one. 


While perhaps our own habits of mind make it 
impossible for us to see ourself as a member of a 
labor union commission to report on, even presum- 
ably to set traps for, our butcher, baker and candle- 
stick maker, we are quite sure if our neighborhood 
club or lodge or old settlers’ association, or any other 
thing to which we belonged, were to delegate such a 
task as this to us, perhaps as a test of our member- 
ship loyalty, we would promptly tell it that we had 
no taste for being a self-appointed constable and 
would it be pleased to go to hell with our compli- 
ments. Still, we would not be likely to be a member 
of any set-up headed by Mr. Montgomery, sincere 
crusader though he be. 
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THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


FEW weeks ago a bill was introduced in the 

Kansas state legislature designed to protect 
wheat growers of that state from being further im- 
posed upon by promoters of new varieties of seed 
wheat. The bill provided that all varieties of wheat, 
both those now produced and those represented by 
seed offered for sale, should be registered with the 
state board of agriculture. 

The board was required under the bill to take the 
advice of a state varieties committee, made up of 
representatives of all principal farm and grower 
organizations. This committee was, in turn, required 
to supervise the conduct of scientific tests to deter- 
mine the value of the variety to the grower for milling 
and for baking. Wheat passing these tests then 
should be given official registration by the state board 
of agriculture. Wheat not so approved should not 
be permitted to be advertised or sales promoted in 
the state. The proposal was generally indorsed by 
millers, chambers of commerce, crop improvement 
associations and other organizations interested in the 
protection of the quality of wheat grown in the state. 

The bill was calmly but firmly turned down at a 
meeting of wheat growers called to pass on its merits. 
Reason: “Farmers already are too much under govern- 
ment control without asking for more.” 
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Postwar Economy Occupies 
Canada’s Law Making Body 


Toronto, Ont.—The parliament of 
Canada is devoting a lot of its time dur- 
ing the present session to serious discus- 
sion of problems which will inevitably 
come up towards the close and after the 
end of the war. Members of every 
party and shade of opinion are anxious 
that their country should have some def- 
inite program of action ready for that 
time. It is their feeling that the whole 
political and fiscal setup will have to be 
reorganized and rejuvenated if the 
fighting men and factory workers who 
will be thrown back into civil life when 
the war is over are to receive a square 
deal and a reasonable chance to fit them- 
selves again into the Canadian picture. 
To do this will involve an immense va- 
riety of plans and decisions having to 
do with the personal relations of all these 
people, to say nothing of the industrial 
changes which must certainly be made. 
Labor hours of labor, 
wages, housing, vocational training and 
many other things enter into this prob- 
lem. Depending on the nature of the 
service for war in which the individual 
has been employed necessary treatment 
will vary to an extreme degree. A few 
days ago the minister who has charge 
of the air service described in parliament 
what war does to a boy of 20 or less 
who has been fiying in a fighting machine 
over Europe or any other front for the 


conditions, 


_™ 


usual period of such dangerous action. 
These lads will require highly specialized 
treatment and postwar training if they 
are to be happy in civilian life. As Mr. 
Power stated to the house, hardly any 
two air pilots have been affected by their 
services in the air in precisely the same 
way. Another group who will require 
the greatest care and consideration will 
be those lads from the prairies and 
farms of central and western Canada 
who have been serving in corvettes or 
other fighting craft of the Canadian 
navy. Hardly any of these knew a thing 
about the sea or had seen salt water 
before their enlistment. Why they should 
have volunteered for naval service has 
always been a puzzle to older people but 
such has been their choice. Anything 
learned there would seem to have little 
relationship to farming, which is what 
their country would like them to do when 
the war is over. 

Any comprehensive survey of this vast 
problem will convince those who have 
to deal with it that retraining her 
young men for civilian life when the 
war is over is going to cost Canada a 
sum of money which may not fall far 
short of the cost of training and equip- 
ping them for war. No wonder parlia- 
ment is concerned. On its happy solu- 
tion of the problem hinges the future of 
this country for a very long time to 
come. 





One 


Diversified Western Economy 
Is an Acute Problem in Canada 


Toronto, Ontr.—In a search for ways 
and means of restoring her farming in- 
dustry to its place in industrial life Can- 
ada is now paying special attention to 
the possibility of finding ways and means 
of diversifying the productive activities 
of her prairie provinces. Undoubtedly, 
that is at the moment about the most 
acute problem with which this country 
has to deal. 

Until now the generally accepted view 
has been that the prairies of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were destined, 
—or perhaps one should say doomed,—to 
make their living out of wheat and 
coarse grains. Perhaps this idea grew 
from the fact that the quality of wheat 
grown there is so superlatively good as 
to command higher prices and greater 
demand for use in making bread than any 
other. It is also due to the fact that 
during the earlier decades of this cen- 
tury the world needed and was willing 
to pay profitable prices for Canadian 
wheat. Whatever the reason the fact re- 
mains that Canada has never seriously 
tried to develop secondary industries in 
the prairie regions of her west. 

In the light of such a situation it was 
inspiring to read in the Ottawa parlia- 


mentary debates of early February a 
speech by J. R. MacNicol, member for 
Davenport, (a Toronto constituency) in 
which he described a survey he himself 
had made of the potentialities of the 
Saskatchewan River in the way of water 
conservation, navigation and cheap power 
of the hydro-electric kind. This survey 
was made last summer and reached from 
the headwaters of the Saskatchewan in 
the Rocky Mountains to its mouth in the 
Hudson Bay watershed, after crossing 
the agricultural centers of all three 
prairie provinces. Mr. MacNicol stated 
to the house that as a result of his in- 
vestigations he is sure a system of dams 
could be built along the 941 miles of 
this river’s course which would provide 
a water conservation and power develop- 
ment greater than that of the Tennessee 
Valley system, at relatively modest cost. 
This in turn would give western Canada 
cheap electrical power from which an 
industrial development in the way of 
secondary industries could be brought 
into being which would solve to a con- 
siderable extent the question of diversi- 
fication for that part of Canada. 

In making the survey his speech at 
Ottawa describes, Mr. MacNicol did his 


country a real service. No other member 
of parliament has shown the same initia- 
tive in seeking to be helpful. Most of 
the speeches now being made in parlia- 
ment have a party or theoretical flavor 
which robs them of interest for the 
public. If this particular suggestion 
is followed up by the provincial gov- 
ernments concerned and receives the 
right sort of backing from Ottawa it 
may mark a turning point in the indus- 
trial life of the Canadian west. Its value 
to the flour milling trade is obvious. 
Given plenty of cheap power in close 
association with those wheat growing 
areas new mills of the latest and best 
types would follow naturally. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FLOUR PRODUCTION DELAYED 
BY SLOW WHEAT DELIVERIES 
Toronto, Ont.—Deliveries of wheat 
from western Canada to flour mills in On- 
tario and Quebec have been so slow this 
winter that production of flour is serious- 
ly delayed. Many shipments of wheat 
are a month or more behind time and 
there is no prospect of improvement. 
This state of affairs has led to inquir- 
ies by mills as to the probable situation 
when navigation on the Great Lakes 
opens. Vessel space is, of course, far 
short of the amount which could be used. 
This service is, naturally, under war 
control with closest supervision of allot- 
ments. As far as possible mills desiring 
lake freight space are treated alike. No 
preferences are allowed and contracts 
for space are governed by capacity of 
plants and volume of flour required to 
fill definite sales. Navigation will open 
in early May. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





CUTWORM OUTBREAK EXPECTED 

Wiynirec, Man.—A serious outbreak 
of red-backed cutworms in the northern 
areas of Saskatchewan is anticipated this 
year, according to Dr. K. M. King, in 
charge of the Dominion Entomology Lab- 
oratory, Saskatoon, Sask. Sawfly infes- 
tation would probably be heavy in the 
areas where serious outbreaks occurred 
last year, and wireworms continue to 
present a serious problem, he said. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TRINIDAD IMPORTER IN CANADA 

Toronto, Ont.—Jose de Montbrun, 
director of the flour importing firm of 
Grell & Co., Ltd., Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, was a visitor in Canada recently. 
Mr. de Montbrun spent some days in 
Toronto calling on business connections of 
his company. His firm imports fiour from 
Canada, and orders would be larger if 
additional shipping space were available. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


VISITING BUSINESS CONNECTIONS 

Toronto, Ont.—Gordon Winter, senior 
partner of the flour importing firm of T. 
M. Winter Co., Ltd., St. John’s, New- 
foundland, was in Toronto last week. He 
was visiting his company’s business con- 
nections in this city and other parts of 
eastern Canada. 


a? 


War Chemicals From 
Wheat Considered 
at Research Meeting 


Wiynirec, Man.—Encouraging reports 
on the production of war chemicals from 
wheat, and on the development of new 
sources of edible oils to replace those 
cut off by war were presented at the 
annual meeting of the Associate Commit- 
tee on Grain Research. In accordance 
with the decision reached at last year's 
meeting, major efforts of the co-operat- 
ing laboratories have been devoted to 
war projects. 

It appears that sunflower seed is the 
best potential new source of edible oil 
in western Canada, being much superior 
to soybeans for this purpose in this area. 
There is, however, good prospect that a 
successful process for transforming lin- 
seed oil to an edible product may be 
the outcome of chemical research now 
well advanced in both Canada and the 
United States. This would go far to 
solve the fat shortage, with incidental 
benefit to the farmers of western Canada. 

It was recommended that a report on 
a 12-year survey of the protein content 
of hard red spring wheat should be 
published forthwith, because of its spe- 
cial usefulness in establishing zones from 
which wheat for alcohol production should 
be taken, and in planning the redistribu- 
tion of wheat growing in any program 
of acreage reduction. 





———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLS SET NEW 
JANUARY PRODUCTION MARK 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour by 
Canadian mills in January totaled 1,963, 
042 bbls, compared with 1,555,850 in the 
corresponding month last year. This 
was the highest January production 
record. It is slightly less, however, than 
the December figure, which was 2,062; 
835 bbls. Total output for the six months 
of crop year ending with Januar} 
amounted to 11,408,011 compared witl 
9,893,802 in the corresponding period of 
previous year. 

The quantities of grains ground in C* 
nadian mills during January were: whet 
8,771,769 bus compared with 7,020,607 in 
the same month of previous year, oat 
1,300,070 as against 1,445,283, corn 238,- 
946 compared with 218,419, barley 46% 
934 compared with 280,864, buckwheat 
8,628 as against 4,555 and mixed graits 
3,226,128 compared with 2,622,854. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——~ 
GRAIN MAN ON BANK BOARD 

Toronto, Oxr.—His many friends ™ 
the milling, grain and shipping trades 
of Canada and across the line we 
pleased to learn recently that Gordon 
C. Leitch, president of Toronto (Ont) 
Elevators, Ltd., had been elected by the 
Bank of Montreal to its board of dirt 
tors. This is one of the foremost 
Canadian financial institutions. ™ 
Leitch’s experience in the grain trade 
will be valuable to the bank. 
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PROBLEM OF SAVING BREAD 
ATTRACTS PUBLIC INTEREST 


Loyvon, Enc.—At a recent press con- 
ference Lord Woolton, the Minister of 
Food, said he had received 400 letters 
dealing with the problem of saving bread. 
He had found them interesting because 
90% of the writers begged him not to 
ration bread, while the other 10% drew 
his attention—he thought a little un- 
necessarily—to the fact that other people 
were feeding bread to rabbits and poul- 
try, and urged him to introduce some 
method of preventing this before he ra- 
tioned bread. He was glad to gather 
from these letters that public feeling 
was rising on the subject, which was all 
to the good. 

Continuing, he said that the writers 
of the 90% of the 400 letters, begging 
him not to ration bread, told him of 
many things the Ministry of Food might 
do in order to make the step unneces- 
sary. Lord Woolton added he was glad 
the public was thinking very much along 
the same lines as himself. 

The public has been told that a scheme 
for the rationing of bread is complete 
and can be put into force without any 
delay, and constant reference to the sub- 
ject makes the public fear action will be 
taken before long. 

Recently a correspondent to the Times 
suggested that a “target” should be set 
for consumers, but an official of the Min- 
istry of Food, commenting on the sug- 
gestion, said that it would mean fixing 
45,000,000 targets since everybody’s need 
for bread is different. He said Lord 
Woolton had considered giving the pub- 
lie some indication of what its consump- 
tion should be, but his scientific advisers 
had told him that it was not a practical 
possibility to arrange and operate a 
scheme which would satisfactorily cover 
the needs of miners and other heavy 
workers, growing children, the aged and 
all the differing types of consumers. All 
the same he wanted people to eat as 
little bread as possible and as many 
potatoes as they could. 

It is pointed out in the Corn Trade 
News that this idea of a target was tried 
with some success in the first world war. 
Sir Arthur Yapp, director of food econ- 
my, set a voluntary scale of rationing 
in November, 1917, which was as follows: 


Weekly ration 


Me lbs oz 
mon heavy industrial work or 
Sgricultural work ..........s0 8 0 
en on ordinary industrial or 
= PE POUETE ccc sctosecss 7 0 
€n unoccupied or on sedentary 
SE *¥ cE Cie th bvks o4y-ac codes oe 4 8 
Women on heavy industrial work 
or on agricultural work........ 5 0 
omen on ordinary industrial 
Work or in domestic service.... 4 0 
emen unoccupied or on seden- 
WR aS ssc wkc dine «0% 3 8 


Referring to potato flour, a spokes- 
man of the Ministry of Food pointed 
out that before the war potato flour for 

n consumption came from France. 
Much had been done to develop produc- 
tion here, but there were difficulties in 
respect to machinery and labor. Lord 
Woolton would prefer people to use 
mashed potatoes instead of potato flour, 


which can be incorporated in flour con- 
fectionery of all kinds and is being used 
in this way by bakers and confectioners 
in all parts of the country. Lecturer- 
demonstrators are at present touring the 
country in order to instruct bakers in 
the use of potatoes in their products. 

In parliament, Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little has been urging the raising of 
flour extraction from 85 to 95% or even 
higher. He argues that it would save 
10 to 15% of shipping space and give 
a more nutritive bread. He also con- 
siders that an immediate provision of 
95% to 100% extraction of wheat for 
the national loaf would be better than 
incorporating potato and oatmeal, which 
had not the same nutritive value as 
wheat. However, he was definitely told 
that the Ministry of Food had no inten- 
tion of raising the extraction. 

In reply to a question by a member 
on the difficulties being experienced by 
the Ministry of Food in obtaining flour 
from potatoes suitable for mixing with 
bread, when the experiments started and 
when the ministry hoped to achieve suc- 
eess, Mr. Mabane, the parliamentary 
secretary, to the ministry, said: 

“I am advised that there are various 
methods of producing a satisfactory po- 
tato flour. My department, however, has 
been anxious to avoid the construction 
of extensive new plgnt, and to find ways 
of utilizing existing plant, designed for 
other purposes, but having the requisite 
capacity. Preliminary experiments with 
this object were commenced at the out- 
break of war. A fair measure of suc- 
cess has now been attained in large 
scale trials. It will be appreciated, how- 
ever, that the production of a suitable 
flour is only one of the factors to be con- 
sidered in deciding whether or not to 
include potato flour in bread.” 
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SMALL CROP OF WHEAT 
HARVESTED IN DENMARK 


Preliminary estimates of the 1942 grain 
harvest in Denmark indicate that the 
wheat crop was a virtual failure, accord- 
ing to information received by the U. S. 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
The estimate, placed at 735,000 bus, com- 
pares with the 1934-1938 average of 13,- 
848,000 bus and the poor 1941 outturn 
reported at 6,981,000 bus. 

Heavy winter kill of the wheat crop 
was reported as the result of the un- 
usually severe weather last winter. 
Early reports received indicated winter 
kill of about 75% of the wheat seedings 
and the cold weather extended into the 
early spring months, preventing exten- 
sive spring reseedings. Despite the se- 
vere winter and late spring, other grain 
crops show outturns much above those 
of last year and mostly well above av- 
erage. 

On the basis of the preliminary esti- 
mates it would appear that the shortage 
of wheat is most acute since, even in years 
of normal harvests, the country im- 
ported about 50% of its requirements, 
and reports indicate that reserve stocks 


have been depleted. Rye would seem 
adequate to fill requirements, while bar- 
ley, oats and mixed grains appear more 


than enough to cover normal needs and ~ 


will probably be extensively used to sup- 
plement the wheat deficiency. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COMPRESSION TO REDUCE 
FLOUR BULK CONSIDERED 


Toronto, Ont.—With various forms 
of foodstuffs being compressed to take 
up less bulk in cargo shipments the same 
treatment is now being considered in 
Canada for flour. Extraordinary results 
have been attained in the saving of ship- 
ping space by the deboning and drying 
of meat, drying and powdering of eggs 
and the dehydrating of vegetables. It is 
pointed out that a considerable quantity 
of the space taken up by flour is really 
air and methods are being devised for 
removal of this air, thus saving about 
two-thirds of its original space. 

Movement of flour overseas for use of 
Britain and her Allies will be heavy in 
coming months judging by the large vol- 
ume of orders taxen by Canadian mills 
in recent weeks and in these days of 
enormous demands on shipping facilities 
any scheme that will put flour into small- 
er bulk and lessen the strain on cargo 
space should prove valuable. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT YIELDS 
TOP LAST YEAR’S HARVEST 


Sypney, AvusrraLia.—According to re- 
ports in the trade, most of the wheat in 
Australia has been harvested, and the 
outturn was higher than last year, de- 
spite the reduced acreage. This was 
due to excellent moisture conditions, but 
unfortunately during the latter part of 
the harvest the rains were untimely and 
a fair amount of wheat was spoiled by 
unfavorable harvesting conditions. 

The quality of this year’s wheat is 
not expected to equal that of last year, 
but last year’s quality was exceptionally 
high. However, there is a fair carry- 
over of old wheat, so. that millers will 
be able to maintain a very good mixture, 
and the flour quality will not suffer. 

Milling conditions are still very quiet. 
At the present time, the government 
is introducing a scheme for the rationali- 
zation of the milling industry with the 
idea of distributing the trade among 
the mills generally, or in some way com- 
pensating those mills which are more 
severely hit than the others. The final 
details of this plan have not been worked 
out. 

Bakers have been zoned throughout Aus- 
tralia, and the plan seems to be working 
very well, providing the 
amount of labor saving. 


maximum 


<> 





Destruction of Mills Brings 
Rationalization in Reverse 


Lonpon, Enc.—The flour milling in- 
dustry of this country has not come un- 
der the government’s well-developed con- 
centration scheme, for the reason that 
some years previous to the war—namely, 
in 1929—a _ voluntary concentration 
scheme was introduced by the millers 
themselves. They called it “rationaliza- 
tion,” and formed themselves into an 
association, or holding company, known 
as the Millers Mutual Association, which 
represented 95% of the milling capacity 
of the country, apart from the milling 
capacity of the various co-operative 
wholesale societies, as these societies 
did not come under the scheme. 

The result of this rationalization or 
concentration scheme was the closing 
down of badly situated and redundant 
plants, which enable the better placed 
and better equipped mills to run at prac- 
tically full time—approximately, 120 
hours per week—and to operate far 
more economically. Another healthy 
result was the removal of the cut-throat 
competition and overlapping which had 
formerly existed, and the whole indus- 
try was run on a far more profitable 
basis. 

When, therefore, the government took 
over the control of the flour milling in- 
dustry in September, 1939, there was 
no need nor occasion for any concentra- 
tion other than that already existing. 


Then came the loss, through enemy ac- 
tion, of some of the largest and most 
important port mills, which rendered any 
further concentration unthinkable. In 
fact, ways and means had to be found 
to make up the loss of output and cer- 
tain mills which had been closed down 
under the rationalization scheme were 
opened up, re-equipped and are being 
operated under a government owned com- 
pany known as Re-commissioned Mills, 
Ltd. 

Also, to further make good the loss 
of output, all mills are running 140 
hours per week, instead of the former 
120 hours. This has been effected by 
one-shift mills becoming three-shift mills 
and by most of the two-shift mills becom- 
ing three-shift mills. 

Before the war millers normally ran 
at an extraction of 70%, whereas now 
85% is the minimum, and this also has 
increased the output. By these vari- 
ous means the flour output is now am- 
ple for the needs of the population and 
for the large number of allied troops 
in this country. 

Although there has been no concentra- 
tion of flour milling capacity there has 
been very considerable concentration in 
distribution. Generally speaking, flour 
is delivered within a reasonable radius 
of its place of manufacture and 
millers fill each others’ bags to make 
this possible. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








FROM WANG TO WALLACE.— 
Vice President Wallace did not, as we 
once supposed, get his ever-normal-gran- 
ary idea from Joseph in Egypt. He got 
it, he says, from Confucius in China. He 
was looking through a book by a Co- 
lumbia University scholar, and in it he 
saw that way back nearly 1,000 years 
ago China had tried what was called the 
“constantly normal granary.” He said 
to himself that if he ever had a chance 
he was going to put that into effect in 
this country. And he did. 

But we wonder if Henry ever has read 
fully into the history of China’s experi- 
ment with ever-normalcy. It wasn’t ex- 
actly Confucian; it was what a Chinese 
social reformer named Wang An-shih 
believed to be Confucian, but which his 
opposition proclaimed to be a gross mis- 
interpretation of the Confucian phil- 
osophy. And it didn’t work. Moreover, 
Wang lost his job and his head as a 
result of his attempt to make it work. 

The late Bishop James Whitford Bash- 
ford, our wife’s great nucle, who was a 
missionary in China for upwards of two 
decades, and who wrote a classical book 
of interpretation, said that Wang’s ad- 
ministration probably furnished “the 
largest illustration in human history of 
the embodiment of socialism in national 
government.” From Uncle James we 
take this account of what happened, 
more or less in his own words: 

Wang An-shih held that the land, 
property, and persons of all the earth, 
and especially of China, belonged to the 
emperor as the Son of Heaven. Chinese 
philosophy in general accepted this view 
with the emphasis laid upon the clause 
“As Son of Heaven,” and it meant little 
more than the “right of eminent domain” 
means in western nations. But Wang 
An-shih urged the emperor as “father 
and mother of the people” to use his 
unlimited power for the relief of agri- 
culture which had fallen off by one half. 
Wang was speedily made prime minis- 
ter, and for 18 years, from 1068 to 1086, 
he was supported by the emperor against 
all opponents in carrying out his re- 
forms, which may thus be enumerated: 

First. He provided for a resurvey of 
all the lands and a lowering of the land 
taxes. 

Second. He provided for taxes pay- 
able in kind. 

Third. He brought about a national- 
ization of commerce and transportation. 
The government after accepting its share 
of the produce for a moderate tax then 
bought at a fair price such balance of 
the produce as the farmers could spare, 
transported it to a place of need, and 
sold it at a fair profit. 

Fourth. The government made ad- 





vances for seed, tools, etc., for the 
reclamation of the land, and also to aid 
impoverished farmers on cultivated plots, 
and accepted repayment of loans after 
harvest with interest at the rate of 2% a 
month—the usual rate of interest being 
3% a month and even more. 

Fifth—The government levied an in- 
come tax. All the internal improve- 
ments of the empire—roads, canals, great 
walls for defense, walls for cities, ete.— 
had been maintained down to this period 
through forced labor. At best, this 
burden fell evenly upon each individual, 
rich and poor; but the rich usually es- 
caped direct personal labor through pay- 
ment of a small tax or through bribery. 
At Wang An-shih’s advice, the entire 
expense of the government for the main- 
tenance and extension of internal im- 
provements and public works was turned 
into a money tax, and this money tax 
was levied upon the citizens in propor- 
tion to each man’s income. This took the 
burden off the common people and placed 
it upon the wealthy. 

Sixth. Wang An-shih nationalized mil- 
itary service. Every family having two 
sons was obliged to enroll the younger 
for service as a soldier. In time of 
peace he could continue on the farm 
or in the shop, but in times of national 
danger the alderman must gather and 
forward these recruits to the drill ground 
and from there send them on to the army. 
Partly to maintain a strong cavalry force 
in case of national trouble, and partly 
as a sop to the farmers for the surren- 
der of their sons, the government al- 
lowed each farmer the price of a horse 
and the cost of its upkeep on the condi- 
tion that a horse be kept upon each farm. 
The farmer was allowed the free use of 
the animal during times of peace, but 
when national danger approached the 
younger son must not only come to the 
central camp but bring the horse with 
him. 

Seventh. Wang An-shih nationalized 
local government or supplanted local 
authority by national authority. 

Long and valiantly did the conserva- 
tive opposition battle against this ad- 
vanced type of socialism, at first with- 
out much success, for Wang was a bril- 
liant and plausible politician. But by 
and by even the emperor became weary 
of Wang because he followed an old 
custom of many Chinese farmers of not 
washing either clothing or hands and 
face, and appeared in the emperor’s 
presence in clothes that had never been 
cleaned, and with the dirt simply rubbed 
off his hands and face. The farmers, 
who in the beginning were delighted with 
him and helped by his reforms, grew 
tired of giving a son to the nation and 
sparing both him and the horse often at 
the very time when both were most need- 
ed on the farm. The great masses of the 


By Carroll K. Michener 








people living in the villages were offended 
at the enforced surrender of local self- 
government to a central bureaucracy, 
and all men of means opposed what they 
deemed a death blow to thrift and pri- 
vate property. (From no people will 
it be more difficult to eradicate the 
profit motive.) 

“Above all,” concludes the bishop, “ex- 
perience did not vindicate the reforms. 
Hence Wang An-shih, at the close of 18 
years of almost complete control of the 
empire, found himself dismissed and 
every one of his reforms reversed.” 


Consumer's Guide, which con- 
tinues as a monthly publication of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
(authorized free distribution 140,000 
copies), even though it can no longer 
speak for the late lamented Consumers’ 
Counsel of the department (remember 
when it used to be of the AAAP), hues 
to its traditional line. “School lunches 
must go on,” it shouts in the current 
number: “It’s up to each state and com- 
munity to see that kids are kept husky 
and healthy, whatever happens.” .. . The 
Guide laments the current passing of 
WPA, which supplied so much of the 
free lunch counter personnel, and denies 
that war-time wages have “put much 
butter in the ice box.” School lunches, 
its says, “are needed now more than ever 
before. Stands to reason that kids have 
to eat, WPA or no WPA.” . . . Local ef- 
fort must pick up the task, to be sure; 
and that’s precisely where it should have 
rested all along—and where it used to 
rest before we began drawing the social 
revolution manna from Washington. 


A couple of wild Irishmen have tossed 
a bit of oulde sod at us because of the 
picture caption on page 69 of our issue 
of March 3 which read: “A Scottish Mill 
on the River Shannon—From an Engrav- 
ing of a Century Ago.” All we care to 
Say, in answer to this brutal geographical 
challenge, is that we know nothing about 
present political boundaries or even top- 
ographical landmarks outside the Amer- 
We doubt if anyone does. The 
River Shannon may have been moved to 
Ireland in recent times, but we challenge 
proof that a hundred years ago it wasn’t 
in Scotland! 


icas. 


Or vice versa. 


- - . Another Senator Shipstead cuff 
note: . . . In view of the confirmed 
and grievous isolationism o* this Minne- 
sota statesman, we asked him the other 
day what he thought of “globaloney.” 
Here is his reply: “There was a time, in 
the days of my youth when I was a bare- 





foot boy on the farm, we couldn’t afford 
to buy much bologna so we had to eat 
home-cured hams and bacon, fried chick. 
en, salt pork, and in the fall, prairie 
chickens that we would hunt in the noon. 
time when the horses were feeding. We 
got so tired of that homely fare that 
when we could afford it we would im. 
port from the cities bologna and pre. 
ferred that to our home products. How. 
ever, since moving to the city a long time 
ago, I soon came to the conclusion that 
the home-made product was far better 
than the imported stuff. I am still of 
the opinion that home-made stuff is bet. 
tere than imported stuff, and that applies 
to political bologna as well as it does to 
the old-fashioned kind that I have repu- 
diated a long time ago and do not intend 
to resume eating unless the Washington 
bureaucrats, through their power of ra- 
tioning, can force me to eat it and then 
I will do so only to save myself from 
physical starvation.” We have 
studied the science of divination, and 
have had a considerable amount of prac- 
tice in trying to discover what such 
statesmen as Shipstead mean when their 
language is, as so often happens, cryptic. 
As for this quoted oracle, our interpreta- 
tion is that the Senator is just as much 
of an isolationist as he ever was—which 
is considerable. 


- « « For years we have been conduct: 
ing a bitter personal vendetta against 
restaurant folks over bread crusts. Often 
it took a knock-down and drag-’em-out 
technique to get a sandwich “rough’— 
that is, with the crusts on. Now, we 
learn to our ineffable satisfaction, res 
taurants, coffee shops and soda fountains 
are retreating on this front. A big chain 
of sandwich shops in Cincinnati is re- 
ported to be saving two barrels of food 
daily by discontinuing its old wasteful 
habit of trimming away the crusts. . - 
Oh, sure—we know all about that: the 
fact that the more waste there is in bread 
at the consuming level the more £05 
profit there is at the milling and baking 
level. But on the level where good 
morals are measured it’s bad, even in 
piping times of plenty. We don’t know 
any miller or any baker who would sen- 
ously defend it. 


The National Association of Master 
Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers, 
Great Britain, congratulates itself and the 
association—and is heartily to be co™ 
gratulated, indeed—upon having passed 
the 10,000-mark in membership. Mar 
festly this association is proving its value 
in days of difficulty—and by the som 
token is shown the industry's need of 
trade association services. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
MILLING CO. 
A 


ELLINWOOD, KAN 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red-Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 


New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 


THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS Co. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE 


In Your Banking Requirements 


Here at the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, are 
officers who have specialized for many years 
in the banking requirements of the milling 
industry and grain trade. 


The benefits of this specialization are avail- 
able not only to our customers, but also to 
those who may not now be using our services. 


New milling and grain accounts are invited, 
on the basis of our experience and ability to 
serve. 


Ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 
Broadway + Locust + Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


. is fully air con- 
ditioned and controlled for 
humidity and temperature. Full 
laboratory control plus Dakota 


hard spring wheat completes the 





picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Miss Alma Swenson 


. midwestern representative .. 


Busy all year giving demonstrations 
and telling people in every section of the 
United States about enriched bread are 
these four field workers of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago. 

Recently Miss Alma Swenson, 
western representative, spent a week in 
Lansing and East Lansing, Mich. During 
that time she gave yeast and quick bread 
demonstrations to Michigan State Col- 


mid- 


erhondl & 


VISITORS TO ATLANTA 


Visitors to Atlanta last week included 
L. O. Gottschick, representative for the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, with headquarters in Raleigh, N. C; 
W. A. Martin, representative for the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City; 
K. P. Aitken, Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, 
and J. M. Corkran, Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas. 


WINTER HOLIDAY 


Isaac E. Woodard, an official of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, and Mrs. 
Woodard have returned from a 10-day 
winter vacation at the Lake Placid Club, 
N. Y., where they enjoyed the winter 
sports. 


HOME FROM HOSPITAL 

Howard Fisch, Highland Bakery, Inc., 
Atlanta house-to-house firm, has returned 
to his home after having been ill at St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary, that city. 


HEADS SALVAGE COMMITTEE 

H. L. Eddy, executive of the Superior 
Feed Mills, Oklahoma City, has been 
named state secretary of the War Pro- 
duction Board’s general salvage commit- 
tee. 


HOME FROM TRIP 


F. A. Daugherty, sales manager for 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
is expected home this week after an ex- 
tended trip through the central states. 


GRANDDAUGHTER MARRIED 
T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City, retired 


chairman of General Mills, Inc., accom- 
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Miss Pauline Giraud 
. eastern representative .. 


lege and Lansing high school home eco- 
nomics classes during the day, and to a 
large group of East Lansing homemakers 
in the evening. 

While Miss Swenson was in Lansing, 
Miss Pauline Giraud, eastern representa- 
tive, was traveling to Boston, Mass., Prov- 
idence and Kingston, R. I., and Williman- 
tic, Storrs and Hartford, Conn., where she 
talked to nutrition leaders in the states 


panied by Mrs. Thatcher, attended the 
wedding of his granddaughter, Miss 
Jeanette Quaile, and Lieutenant Joseph 
Edmund McManus, U.S.N.R., in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, March 5. 


PROMOTED 


F. Bernard Evers, president and man- 
ager of the American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, has been promoted to the rank of 
colonel of the Tennessee State Guards. 
His assignment will be executive officer, 
Second Infantry Brigade. 


AT GROCERS’ MEETING 

J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., was a recent vis- 
itor in Fort Worth during the conven- 
tion of Texas wholesale grocers. 


NAMED TO DIRECTORATE 

Guy A. Thomas, chairman of the 
board of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., has been nominated for director 
of the National Tea Co. The annual 
meeting of the company will be held in 
Chicago, -March 22. 


AT HOME OFFICE 


F. A, Owens, Chicago manager, Inter- 
national Milling Co., spent several days 
at his company’s main office ‘at Minne- 
apolis last week. ons 


RED CROSS WORKERS - 

Frank E. Church, president of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, has 
been given the job of organizing a com- 
mittee to solicit subscriptions for the 


_American Red Cross war fund from that 


Mrs. Jeanette Hendricks 


. . Pacific Coast representative .. 


and arranged for future demonstrations. 


Attending a bay section meeting of 
home economists at San Francisco, where 
she talked to many leaders in the food 
field in California, was one of the things 
Mrs, Jeanette Hendricks, Pacific Coast 
representative, did that week. She also 
attended other food meetings and ac- 
cepted future invitations for demonstra- 
tions. 
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Miss See Rice 
. Southern representative . 


A demonstration meal made before a 
group of 100 Red Cross nutrition class 
members in Birmingham, Ala., was the 
highlight of that same week for Miss See 
Rice, southern representative of the 
Wheat Flour Institute. In addition, Miss 
Rice also gave demonstrations in Mil- 
lidgeville, Ga., to home economics stu- 
dents at the Georgia State College for 
Women. 


Otherwise 


city’s flour and milling trades. Associated 
with him are: L. R. Merrill, General 
Mills, Inc; R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels- 
Vaughan; N. G. Anderson, Bay State 
Milling Co; A. L. Ingram, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; J. Howorka, Minneapo- 
lis-Larabee Flour Co; Don Kelly, Kelly 
Flour Co; L. E. Bowman, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co; Henry Brainerd, Standard 
Milling Co; F. A. Owens, International 
Milling Co; U. A. Arnold; Walter R. 
Churchill; Phil Fine; S. O. Werner, 
Tue NortrHwesterN MILieEr. 


CAPITAL COMMUTER 


Paul Kingsley, manager of the feed 
department of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling: Co., Minneapolis, is visiting 
Washington for the second time within 
a few weeks. 


NATIONAL OFFICE 


E. H. Mirick, vice president, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, has been 
appointed a national counsellor of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, succeeding F. Peavey Heffelfinger. 


ON THE ROAD 


Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, was on 
the road most of last week. He spent 
March 2 in Minneapolis, March 4 at 
Manhattan, Kansas, where he addressed 
the milling school students, and on March 
5 he visited millers in Kansas City. 


IN MANHATTAN 


Fred N, Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co., 


Hutchinson, Kansas, made his New York 


headquarters with the mill’s representa- 
tive, E. S. Thompson, during a recent 
business trip through eastern markets. 

Davis S. Jackman, vice president and 
general manager, and Jack Rathbone, 
sales manager, for Kansas Milling Co, 
Wichita, were among the recent visitors 
at the office of the S. R. Strisik Co., New 
York. 

Harry N. Bernheimer and Ellis R. 
Blumberg were two members of the Phil- 
adelphia flour trade who spent a recent 
week end in New York. 


IN CHICAGO 


Among Chicago visitors last week were 
H. H. Hanneman, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and James A. 
Gwinn, Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. 


START OF TRIP 

W. H. O’Keefe, sales manager Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, at- 
tended the bakery engineers’ meeting in 
Chicago this week, and afterwards left 
for Birmingham, New Orleans, and points 
in Florida. 


THROUGH THE EAST 


J. W. Cain, president of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, has re 
turned from a week’s trip through the 
eastern territory. 


ORDEAL ENDED 

Loren W. Johnson, manager of the 
Cargill, Inc., branch at Kansas City, is 
now recuperating at his home after tw? 
weeks in St. Luke’s Hospital following 
a major operation. 
cellent. 


His condition is & 
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NEW VITAMIN B MEMBERS 
DISCUSSED AT MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—Recent laboratory 
observations on the newer members of 
the vitamin B complex group—those 
which have achieved no particular rec- 
ognition in clinical medicine—were in- 
formally discussed by Dr. William Samp- 
son, of the Merck Institute of Thera. 
peutic Research, at the March 2 meeting 
of the New York Section of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists. As- 
suming adequate knowledge of thiamin, 
riboflavin and niacin, Dr. Sampson con- 
fined his comments to the research work 
done on pyrodoxine (vitamin B,), panto- 
thenic acid, and biotin, and the labora- 
tory findings resulting from experiments 
with chicks, pigs, dogs and rats. 

Dr. Sampson indicated that thus far 
we know nothing of any of these sub- 
stances with relation to human nutrition, 
although pyrodoxine has been available 
about three years. Biotin, on the other 
hand, has only recently been chemically 
identified and a deficiency in it has only 
been developed by feeding raw egg white. 
The other two apparently are growth 
factors required quite generally by all 
living cells. Pyrodoxine, he said, is now 
believed to be associated with the me- 
tabolism of protein, but there is as yet 
no exact knowledge of what man’s re- 
quirements are, nor does the chemist 
know this about pantothenic acid, al- 
though it seems that animal need of the 
acid changes with increased age and 
less is required in old age. 

Many authorities and workers with the 
B complex group were present among 
the 60 attending the dinner and meeting, 
and every one regretted that a city- 
wide blackout called for 9 p.m. curtailed 
both Dr. Sampson’s talk and the ques- 
tion period which followed. A nominat- 
ing committee consisting of Bert D. 
Ingels, chairman, Ray Bohn and C. Von 
Eschen, was appointed. 
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PURCHASE ORDERS FOR 
REPAIR PARTS SIMPLIFIED 


Purchase orders for certain repair and 
maintenance parts of general industrial 
equipment no longer need to be accom- 
panied by certificates showing that they 
are exempted from the restrictions im- 
posed by General Limitation Order L-123, 
according to the terms of that order as 
amended by the Director General for 
Operations. 

The exemptions for which certification 
was formerly required cover purchase 
orders for repair and maintenance parts 
not exceeding $1,000 in value for any sin- 
gle piece of general industrial equipment 
or for parts needed to repair actual 
breakdowns regardless of their value. 

The original order defines “general 
industrial equipment” as new equipment 
of the kinds itemized from time to time 
in List A attached to the order. 

The present amendment also makes 

4 number of changes in List A: 
Deletes: industrial fans and blowers; 
industrial pumps, mechanically operated ; 
industrial hand trucks; passenger or 
freight elevators, inclinators, electrically 
operated passenger elevating devices ap- 
Purtenant to Stationary stairways, and 
Power operated dumb-waiters; electric 
motors, one horse power and over; motor- 
Seherator sets % k.w., or one horse pow- 
*t, and above; and electric controllers, 
rated one horse power and over. 








‘Adds:. electric motors, rated less than 
one horse power, except motors used in 
the operation of passenger automobiles, 
trucks, truck trailers, passenger carriers 
and off-the-highway motor vehicles, as 
defined in L-158, or in the operation of 
stationary automotive type engines. 
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DR. L. V. BURTON FORESEES 
A GLOOMY FOOD FUTURE 


New York. N, Y.—A rather gloomy 
picture of what is ahead in the food 
field was painted by Lawrence V. Bur- 
ton, editor of Food Industries, for the 
60 members attending the March 1 meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Production 
Men’s Club of New York. 

Dr. Burton brought the food produc- 
tion story to understandable terms when 
he said that in this country we are pro- 
ducing enough food to feed 145,000,000 
people; we have a population of approxi- 
mately 135,000,000, in addition to which 
we must also feed about 15,000,000 peo- 
ple in Great Britain, at least 50,000,000 
Russians because of the loss of farm 
land there, plus millions in Africa, Per- 
sia and other sectors. This gives a total 
of at least 225,000,000, which gave the 
simple arithmetical reason for his sub- 
ject, “Our Insolvent Food Position.” 

Dr. Burton did not believe we can hit 
another bumper crop this year after three 
perfect ones, and production men were 
interested in his remark that everyone 
will have to eat a lot more baked cereal 
products “before this thing is over.” Dr. 
Burton stated that he did not think that 
the large number of departments and 
bureaus now operating will solve our 
food problems, and although he had no 
pat solution to offer, production men 
were glad to feel that they know what 
to expect of the future. 
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J. E. BABBITT MOVES 

J. E. Babbitt, handler of milk products, 
has moved his office from Cleveland, Ohio, 
to 80 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Mr. Babbitt has been engaged in the 
distribution of milk products for many 
years, and prior to that was in the flour 
brokerage business. 
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L. C. CHASE IS PRESIDENT 
OF ST. LOUIS MILLERS. _ CLUB 
Sr.- Louis, Mo.—The annual meeting 
and election of officers for the ensuing 
year for the St. Louis Millers Club, took 
place at the Hotel Statler, March 3. 
L. C. Chase, Valier & Spies Milling Corp., 
was elected president, James Mulroy, 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., vice presi- 
dent, and W. J. Krings, 220 Merchants 
Exchange Building, secretary-treasurer. 
Five new members added to the roster 
are: Don Minter, Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, Ill; David Livingston, 
Bardley & Baker; Lee F. Donley, Hoff- 
mann-La Roche Co; R. G. Kohler, Merck 
& Co., and Frank Pennington, G. F. A., 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WISCONSIN BREAD LAW VIOLATION 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—Mrs. Karl’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
fined $100 and costs for violation of the 
Wisconsin bread law, following testimony 
by Peter J. Dwyer, deputy city sealer, 
that of 31 loaves of the baker’s bread 
tested Feb. 2, 28 were found to be lighter 
in weight than the law requires. It was 
testified that the bread, which should 
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have weighed 221% oz, averaged only 21.6 
02. 

While an assistant city attorney, in 
asking the maximum fine, contended the 
bakery was guilty of fraud, and criticized 
the bakery for “gross carelessness,” the 
company’s manager, according to Mr. 
Dwyer, said the bakery had had “tech- 
nical difficulties” that now had been rem- 
edied. No defense was presented by 
the company which made no appearance 
in district court. 
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BEST FOODS PERSONNEL 
PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Best Foods, 
Inc., have announced a great many pro- 
motions and changes of personnel since 
the first of the year when the original 
Best Foods company was liquidated into 
the Hecker Products Corp. with concur- 
rent adoption of the new name. 

Just made public is the appointment 
of Eugene L. Flannery as district man- 
ager of the metropolitan New York 
area. Since 1941 Mr. Flannery had 
headed the New York flour and cereal 
division of Hecker Products Corp., and 
he had been with the Hecker company 
and its predecessors since 1928. 

The promotion of P. L. O. Smith, for- 
mer general manager of the flour and 
cereal division of the Hecker corpora- 
tion, to be assistant to the eastern re- 
gional vice president, W. O. Dillingham, 
was also recently announced. 

John G.. Howell, former bakery sales 
manager of the Buffalo territory, has 
been appointed district manager for the 
Buffalo area of The Best Foods, Inc., 
with offices in the Marine Trust Build- 
ing. 








PROTEIN CONFERENCE 








These. members of the Feed Industry 
Council listened attentively at the re- 
cent. conference in Washington between 
the Council and the Department of Agri- 
culture on a protein conservation pro- 
gram. In the picture above are Ralph 
M. Field (teft), president of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago, and James A. McConnell, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., chairman of the Feed In- 
dustry Council. The three gentlemen 
below, from left to right, are Dr. J. E. 
Hunter, Peoria; Lionel True, Springville, 
N. Y; and Harry Offutt, Fort Wayne. 
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T. J. OBRIEN 

Thomas J. O’Brien, whose business 
career in the grain business in Buffalo 
spanned the period from sailing vessels 
on the Great Lakes to the present mod- 
ern grain steamers, and who saw the 
waterfront develop into one of the world’s 
most important inland terminals, died 
March 1, aged 87 years. Mr. O’Brien 
was born in Buffalo and was only 17 
years old when’he began his grain career 
with the firm of Preston & Wright, grain 
merchants. Later, he launched his own 
grain business and merged it in 1904 with 
the Marine Forwarding Co., of which 
he was president until his retirement in 
1933. He continued to be a regular at- 
tendant on the Corn Exchange and was 
remarkably active, mentally and phys- 
ically. 


LEO J. HERLIHY 


Leo J. Herlihy, head of the Clover- 
leaf Baking Co., Woburn, Mass., died at 
his home in Winchester recently after 
an illness of several months. He suffered 
a heart attack last December but was 
thought well on the road to recovery. 
He organized the baking company, a 
house-to-house concern, over 15 years 
ago. Mr. Herlihy is survived by his 
widow and six children, three of whom 
were associated with their father in the 
business. 

ROBERT C. MUIR 

Robert C. Muir, for many years affili- 
ated with the Glidden Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and a prominent member of the 


New York Bakers Club, died March 6, 
at Greenwich, Conn., after a long illness. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
KING MIDAS RENOVATIONS 

A new shaft for the water wheel has 
been installed in the Dakota mill, in 
Minneapolis, of the King Midas Flour 
Mills. A new sifter has also been added. 
In the company’s plant at Hastings, 
Minn., the packing floor has been re- 
modeled and new equipment installed. 
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FEED SALES SHOW LARGE 
INCREASE IN OKLAHOMA 


During the calendar year 1942 there 
were 726,506 tons of feed sold in Okla- 
homa, compared to 540,483 tons in 1941, 
according to Edward T. Dams, chief 
inspector for the state feed and fertil- 
izer department. The report was based 
on sales of tags. 
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OPA Amends Corn 
Products Price Law 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Because there are 
no carload proportional railroad freight 
rates westward from Kansas City, the 
Office of Price Administration on Feb. 26 
moved to allow millers of corn products 
to use the straight carload rate in figur- 
ing maximum prices on the Kansas City 
basing point. 

Action was taken through Amendment 
No. 1 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
305. The amendment becomes effective 
March 4, 1943. Its issuance was made 
necessary because the regulation original- 
ly called for the determination of maxi- 
mum prices only on the proportional car- 
load rates. 
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MARKETING SPECIALISTS 
SOUGHT BY GOVERNMENT 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—Agricultural mar- 
keting specialists in many commodities 
are sought for civilian war service, the 
Civil Service Commission has announced. 
Appointments will be made in foreign 


countries, as well as throughout the 


United States, and in Washington, D. C. 

Salaries range as high as $6,500 a 
year, but most of the appointments to 
be made will pay from $2,000 to $3,800 
a year. Overtime on the basis of 21% 
of the first $2,900 will be paid in cases 
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where the aggregate compensation will 
not exceed $5,000 a year. 

Persons are needed to work with mar- 
keting problems as affected by lend- 
lease, food distribution and other war 
activities in such fields as cotton, dairy 
products, fats and oils, feeds, fruits and 
vegetables, grains, livestock, meats, 
poultry and eggs, tobacco and wool. 
Persons with education and experience 
in other fields may be used, and appli- 
cants should indicate such fields on the 
application. 

Applications will be accepted at the 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., until further notice, but qualified 


persons are urged to apply immediately. 
There are no age limits and no written 
examination will be given. Complete in- 
formation and applications may be ob- 
tained at first- and second-class post 
offices, from civil service regional offices, 
and from the commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW OFFICE ADDRESS 
Cuicaco, I1t. — Bemmels - Vaughan, 
flour brokers, will move their offices on 
April 1 to 4803 North Lincoln, corner 
of Lawrence Avenue. For many years 
they have been located at 444 West 

Grand Avenue. 

















WORKERS 
Millions 








DOLLARS 
Millions 


There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving close to FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 
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THESE CHARTS SHOW 
ESTIMATED PARTICI- 
PATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS (Members of 
Armed Forces Included 
Starting August 1942) 


STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 


Here indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 

But there is still more to be done. 
forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 
the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
WAR BONDS. 


As our armed 


War Savings Bonds 








This space is a contribution to America's all-out war effort by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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LOAN RATES BOOSTED 
ON BARLEY AND SORGHUMs 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Commodity Creq. 
it Corp. loan rates on 1943 crop barley 
15@20c higher than on 1942 crop barley, 
and on 1943 crop grain sorghums, 250 
32c higher than on 1942 crop grain sor. 
ghums, were announced March 6 by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. , 

To be eligible for loans, farmers myst 
plant not less than 90% of their war 
crop goals. Loans on barley and grain 
sorghums stored on farms will be ge. 
cured by chattel mortgage; stored jn 
approved warehouses the security will 
be warehouse receipts. Loans will ma- 
ture on demand, but not later than April 
30, 1944, for barley, and not later than 
June 30, 1944, for grain sorghums. 

Loan rates on 1943 crop barley stored 
on farms in all states, except in Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Oregon and Washington 
are: No. 1 barley, 75c bu; No. 2, 73; 
No. 3, 70c; No. 4, 67c; No. 5, 60. 
There is a discount of 2c bu for barley 
grading mixed. Rates on farm stored 
barley in California, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington are 5c bu higher on grades 
1 to 5, and the discount of 2c bu for 
barley grading mixed also applies. 

Loan rates on 1943 crop grain sor- 
ghums stored on farms in all states ex- 
cept Arizona and California are: No, 2 
or better grain sorghums, 85¢ per 56-lb 
bu; No. 3, 80c; No. 4, 70c. Rates for 
Arizona and California are 5c higher on 
each grade. A discount of 2c bu will ap- 
ply on mixed grades. 

The local rates for warehouse stored 
barley and grain sorghums will be 7c less 
than the farm stored loan rate. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
NET INCOME BELOW 1941 

Cuicago, Inu.—The annual report of 
the Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
showed a consolidated net income for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1942, of 1,000,870, 
or $1.34 a share, compared with $1,187, 
224, of $1.58 a share, in 1941. Federal 
income and excess profits taxes for 19 
after a post-war credit of $154,000), 
amounted to $1,954,000, and Canadian 
and state income taxes were $46,(00, or 
a total of $2,000,000. This compares 
with $1,091,000 and $36,000, or a total 
of $1,127,000 in 1941. Sales in 1942 to- 
taled $12,690,729, compared with $1l,- 
206,357 in 1941. 

August Kochs, president, stated that 
the company’s plants have been running 
continuously and at capacity in the pro- 
duction of essential materials. ‘The com 
pany, he stated, is engaged in the pro 
duction of essential products for the 
food, drug, medicinal, oil and other in- 
dustries, and because of the importance 
of these products to the country’s Wa 
effort, and because some of them are Te 
quired for military purposes, the col 
pany has had the benefit of priority 
ratings, which permitted it to conduc! 
its operations without interruption. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


SAFETY AWARDS PRESENTED 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Safety awards 
were presented to 36 salesmen of th 
Purity Baking Co., Minneapolis, who 
have driven a total of 362,000 mile 
without an accident. The awards wet 
presented by P. L. Hand, national safety 
director. Several of the drivers hav 
10 years without an accident to thet 

credit, and one as high as 13 years. 
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ARNOLD 
STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


-~. 4 WITH 


1SDOM 


EL OUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 'N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


- The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exwns Mritume Co., Inman, Kan. 













KANSAS 
EXPANSION 


















GOOD WHEAT 
GOOD MILLING 
GOOD FLOUR 
























We invite your interest 








* 


WICHITA jis 


2,5 Pega sen  Teae TY COMPANY 


















300 Bbis Capacity 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 









Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City. 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Mill and Elevator Insurance : 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 




















EVANS MILLING CO. ™“*""Wiite Conn PRopucTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales brisk; with some large 
orders thrown in, percentage of sales 
reached 131, compared with 76% the pre- 
vious week and 45% a year ago. 

Fear that flour would soon get to the 
point where it could not be bought because 
of ceilings forced many buyers in despite 
heavy contracts already on most books. As 
the wheat market moved up, millers again 
were squeezed on business to the South- 
east, in particular. 

Family business not so good, but it is 
quite satisfactory in so far as total volume 
for the year is concerned. Consumption of 
higher priced brands increasing. 

Clears strong, export business light, prices 
on bakery flour are at the ceilings in almost 
every case. Government orders taking up 
much of the capacity and many millers have 
the same kind of business in mind for much 
of their future running time. 

Operations higher than the average for 
this time of the year, and much more than 
the 85% figure indicated when the manu- 
facture of distillers’ grits is considered. 

Quotations, March 8: established brands 
family flour $7.85@8.10; bakery flour all 
on established ceilings for all territories, 
except for few scattered sales 10c under in 
Northeast; first clears $5.10@5.35, second 
clears $4.85@5, low grade $4.75 @4.90. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported domestic 
business active, 15 fair, 5 quiet, 6 slow 
and 2 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Ranging from 35 to 164%, 
average sales for the the week in the state 
99%, compared to 93% last week, Sixty- 
two per cent of bookings went to the fam- 
ily trade, the balance being taken by bak- 
ers. Sales all domestic. Operation im- 
proved slightly, averaging 75% compared 
to 69% last week. Prices closed unchanged 
to 10c higher. Quotations March 6, basis 
98-lb cottons, delivered Oklahoma points: 
hard wheat short patent flour $7.40@8.70 
bbl, soft wheat short patent flour $7.40@ 
8.70, standard patent $7.20@8.30, bakers ex- 
tra fancy $6.90@7, bakers short patent $6.75 
@6.85, bakers standard $6.70@6.80. 

Omaha: Mills booked 100@150% of ca- 
pacity of sales for the week ending March 
6. Shipping directions on former contracts 
not very heavy and mills operated five to 
seven days. Prices unchanged. Family 
fancy $7.30, family standard $6.70, bakers 
short $6.45, bakers standard $6.25. 


Wichita: Sales from 30 to 125%; direc- 
tions 100 to 125%; quotations steady. 

Hutchinson: Business trickles in fairly 
steadily, though in no great volume. Con- 


siderable interest manifest by trade and 
some days have brought fairly brisk book- 
ings. Backlog continues to expand with 
shipping directions draggy. Prices firm to 
a shade stronger, 

Salina: Millers report demand only fair, 
with prices about unchanged to firm. Ship- 
ping directions quite satisfactory. 

Texas: No round lot sales of bakers flour, 
but demand continues good, and though 
family trade has dropped off, total sales are 
up to 100% of capacity with some mills. 
However, the advance in wheat had 
squeezed the margin on bakers flour at 
present ceiling prices to a point where mills 
did not care to press sales or even declined 
to offer. Operations average 70 to 80% 
of capacity. Family prices up about 20c 
bbl. Quotations March 5: family flour, 48's, 
extra high patent $8@8.50, high patent $7.50 
@8, standard bakers 98's, 44% or less ash, 
$6.58 (ceiling price); first clears, sacked, 
$5.60@5.80, delivered Texas common or 
Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Mills had another big week, 
selling a little over 200% of capacity, com- 
pared with 215% a week earlier and 27% 
a year ago. A big percentage of the new 
business came from the government for 
the army and lend-lease purposes. 

Surprisingly enough, there was a _ nice 
scattering of orders from the regular trade. 
Family flour sales continue good, while bak- 
ers, who heretofore were cautious, are an- 
ticipating their spring and early summer 
needs. And the single car lot buyer is still 
very much in evidence. 

Advancing wheat levels have forced flour 
through the ceiling and caused mills to 
again withdraw quotations to some zones. 
This naturally causes a jittery feeling among 
buyers in these zones, although all are be- 
lieved to be well taken care of for the 
time being. 

Quotations, March 9: established. brands 
family patents $6.75@6.80 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.50@6.55, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.40, fancy clear $6.45@6.65, first clear $6.20 
@6.30, second clear $4.60@5, whole wheat 
$6 @6.65. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: “Buying 
interest noted week ago has ceased; book- 
ings again light and unimportant; wheat 
prices again ptercing flour ceilings; making 
new business almost impossible.’ Shipping 
directions continue fair to good. Millfeed 
active at ceiling limits, both in straight and 
mixed cars. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago; Business improved; sales more 
numerous. Buying not general and chiefly 
in medium-sized and smaller lots. Some 
mills not quoting, and prices of others are 
close to or at the ceiling. Family demand 
also shows an improvement and deliveries 
continue good. Quotations March 6: spring 
top patent $6.80@7.03, standard patent $6.50 
@6.83, first clear $6.40@6.70, second clear 
$4, family flour $8.75@8.90; hard winter 
short patent $6.75@7.25, 95% patent, $6.55 
@7.10, first clear $5.75@6.15; soft winter 
short patent $7.20@8.85, standard patent 
$7@8.60, first clear $6.35@7.20. 

St. Louis: Advance in wheat and talk of 
higher ceiling prices for soft wheat flour 
has resulted in some good booking by bak- 
ers for shipment for prompt to 120 days. 
Family trade light. Larger bakers reported 
as placing some big orders on the books, 
Demand good for high grade clears, others 
draggy. Jobbers advise some pick-up in 
buying by the trade from recent date for 
immediate to 120 days. Specifications some- 


what lighter. Quotations, March 6: soft 
wheat baker straight and patent (ceiling 
price) $7.80 bbl, cake flour $8.95, family 


soft wheat short patent $7.80@8.40, straight 
$7.80@8.40, first clear $6@6.50; hard wheat 
baker patent (ceiling price) $6.74, family 
short patent $7@7.50, straight and 95% 
$6.75 @6.85, first clear $5.25@6, spring wheat 
baker patent, straight and 95% $6.74. 

Toledo: Actual shortage of supplies of 
flour is threatened. It is pointed out that 
the increase in the soft winter wheat flour 
ceiling to relieve the squeeze without a 
ceiling and floor on soft winter wheat does 
not give the soft wheat millers the relief 
intended. Wheat is going up to new highs. 
So millers continue to mark time awaiting 
the promised action on wheat. The Toledo 
bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate points 
to New York, March 5, was $1.60%, or 
12%c over close Chicago May future. No 
flour prices or quotations available. Mills 
not offering. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Very heavy sales of both bakery 
and family, but the demand had been ex- 
pected by the trade and was efficiently 
handled. Burst of activity due to the big 
advance in the wheat market brought buy- 
ers into the market in force. The ability 
of the mills to handle the demand with 
reduced personnel in both office and mill 
was one of the factors that assumed greater 
importance and doubtless will continue to 
be a limiting factor as the trade turns 
from a waiting attitude to one of buying. 
Directions also very good and consumer de- 
mand apparently is ever on the increase 
with the eating habits of the nation turned 
more and more toward bread and baked 
goods as other foods, particularly meats, 
become more restricted and rationed. Spring 
first clears scarce and firm in price. Pro- 
duction continues at a high level. 

Quotations March 6: spring short patent 
$7.46 bbl, spring standard patent $7.26, 
spring high gluten $7.45, top family patent 
$9, first clear $6.73, southwestern short pat- 
ent $7.36, pastry $6.95. 

New York: As mills show decreased de- 
sire to push sales, buyers’ interest grows 
until a good volume of business is reported. 
With spring high glutens entirely out of 
the market, standard patents have a good 
call, until many mills are forced also to 
withdraw these as their ceiling prices are 
passed. Kansas high glutens, which are still 
below ceilings, are also liberally sold, while 
clears both from the North and Southwest 


are purchased wherever available. With the 
increased ceilings on soft winters, these are 
again offered, though not too liberally, and 
Pacific Coast grades seem more attractive 
since they can be sold more cheaply than 
easterns. Jobbers and all classes of baker 
from the small to the large chain, are in 
the market with sales units ranging from a 
few cars to several thousand barrels. 

Quotations, March 5: spring high glutens, 
none available, standard patents $7.38@7.40, 
clears $7@7.28, southwestern high glutens 
$7.30@7.48, standard $7.30@7.38, clears $6.50 
@6.55, soft winter straights (eastern) $8@ 
8.25, Pacific Coast $7.55 @7.65. 

Boston: Business light following mild 
flurry of buying. Buyers fully aware that 
market will continue bullish, but in general 
they are well covered, the majority into the 
summer and the remainder for longer 
per‘ods, so there was no particular interest 
in covering any farther ahead. Trade’s an- 
ticipation is that flour ceilings may be 
raised again, but feel that this definitely 
would mean higher prices for bread, so 
that they would be protected. Sales were 
spotty and only in minimum car lot quan- 
tities. Ceilings increased on high grade 
cake flours, which gave sellers an oppor- 
tunity to quote on these types. Family 
encountered a light demand. Directions on 
old contracts reported coming in steadily. 
Mill quotations at or near ceiling prices. 
Quotations March 5: spring high glutens 
$7.80@7.90, short patent $7.60@7.75, stand- 
ard patent $7.45@7.60, first clear $7.15@ 
7.30; southwestern short patent $7.50@7.65, 
standard patent $7.40@7.50; Texas short pat- 
ent $7.65@7.75, standard patent $7.50@7.65, 
soft winter patent $7.85@8.05, straight $7.65 
@7.85, clear $7.45@7.65. 


Philadelphia: Market continues firm, 
though prices are largely nominal. Offer- 
ings light and business restricted. Buyers 


cautious and undertone nervous and unset- 
tled. Quotations, March 6: spring wheat 
short patent $7.35@7.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.25@7.35, first spring clear $7@7.15, 
hard winter short patent $7.35@7.50, 95% 
$7.25@7.35, soft winter straights nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Sales materially improved, 
with shipping directions also much better. 
Bakery trade was principal factor in the 
market, with all types of bakers buying in 
rather fair-sized lots. Bulk of business 
handled on a 60-90-day basis. Cake flour 
demand limited, as the leading consumers 
are well stocked for some time ahead. List- 
ings largely nominal. Demand for clears 
improved, but offerings quite limited. Quo- 
tations, March 6; spring wheat short patent 
$7.35@7.45, straight $7.20@7.25; first spring 
clear $6.75@7, hard winter short patent $7.25 
@7.45, straight grade $7.05@7.25, high glu- 
ten $7.15@7.45, first clear $6.25@6.85, soft 
winter bakers short patent $8.85@9.10, 
Straight grade $6.75@6.90. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Continued advance in wheat 
prices, together with the fact that some 
mills withdrew quotations during the latter 
part of last week, stimulated buying in the 
early part of last week. Buyers, realizing 
the condition, entered the market in many 
cases for round lot quantities. Towards the 
latter part of the week practically all of 
the southwestern millers withdrew quota- 
tions from the market. Southwestern hard 
wheat flours were in the best demand, 
Midwestern and Pacific Coast flours slightly 
improved, particularly the former, with no 
interest or quotations in the latter. Ship- 
ping directions good, likewise deliveries. 

Quotations, March 6: hard spring wheat 
flours, no quotations; hard winter wheat 
family patent $7.10@7.35, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.75, 95% $6.55, first clear $5.65@6.25, 
second clear $5.15@5.45; soft wheat short 
patent $7.90@8.50, straight $7.15@7.45, first 
clear $6@6.35. 

Atlanta: New business good in _ spots. 
Blenders purchasing a little soft wheat short 
patent. No great interest in other blending 
grades. Shipping directions all right, al- 
though they report their sales slowing down. 
Spurt to family flour business noted, but 
sales chiefly confined to hard wheat grades, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 

May July May July May July May July May July 
March 3 141% 142% 148 148% 140% 141% see tees 140% 140% 
March 4 141% 142% 148% 148% 1405 141% 141% 140% 
March 5 140% 141% 147% 148% 140% 141 140% 140 
March 6 140% 141% 148% 148% 141 141% 140% 140% 
March 8 140% 141% 147% 148% 140% 141 ; Sain 140% 140% 
March 9 139%, 139% 146% 147% 138% 139% aces cows 138% 138% 

Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 

May July May July May July Closed Closed 
March 3 ya = 130 130% 91% ‘ i ate Pasa 
March 4 129 130 92% o* ae 
March 5 128% 129 93% cats ee 
March 6 128% 129 94% eee reese 
Pee «tes sane eegeoe . tein see 95% av avad 
March 9 err S066 oe tae. Sea's 96% es “a 

rc CORN . - OATS— 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July 
March 3. 93% esse 100 100% 96% 97 60% 59% 56% 55% 
March 4 .... 93% Sees 100 100% 96% 97% 61 60% 56% 56% 
March 5 .... 93% ieee 100 100% 96% 97% 61 60% 56% 56 
March 6 .... 93% o sige 100 100% 96% 97% 62% 62% 58% 57% 
March 8 .... 93% ewes 100 100% 96% 97% 62% 62 58 57% 
March 9... 93% reas 109 100% Sa‘y ° 62% 61% 57% 57 

¢ RYE a FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 

Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minn: 

May July May July May July May July May July 
March 3 87% 90 82% 84% 293 293 293 ce0e 74%. 76 
March 4 87% 90% 83% 85 291 292 291 75% 76% 
March 5. 86% 89% 81% 83% 287% 287% 287% . 75% 76% 
March 6 88% 91% 82% 84% 290% 290% 290% 717% 79 
March 8 .... 88% 91% 83% 85 291% 291 291% eres 77% 79 
March 9 .... 87% 90% 825% 84% 292 291% 292 oewe 77% 79% 
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for both immediate and deferred. Whole. 
salers, especially in the Carolinas and Flor. 
ida, made a run giving orders for adver. 
tised brands, evidently. getting word that 
the price was moving up to the Ceiling 
Deliveries generally pretty slow. Bread 
flour sales to bakers fairly good, with a 
number purchasing for a long period. Fep. 
ruary flour sales to bakers in this section 
very good. Shipping instructions from them 
good. 

Quotations, March 6: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $7.75@7.85, standard patent 
$7.50@7.65, straight $7.40@7.55, first bakery 
clear $7.10@7.35; hard wheat family short 
patent $7.95@8.10, fancy patent $7.55@7,69 
standard patent $7.55@7.60, special or low 
grade $7.40@7.50; hard wheat low protein 
95% from the coast $6.85, bulk, straight: 
hard wheat low protein 95%, interior, $6.35, 
bulk; bakery short patent $7.35@7.50, stana- 
ard patent $7.25@7.40, straight $7.15@7.30: 
soft wheat family short patent $8.85@9.05, 
fancy patent $8.45@8.65, standard patent 
$8.45@8.65, special or low grade $8.15@8,35. 
soft wheat short patent, bulk basis, $7.80@ 
7.90, bulk; soft wheat 95% $7.40@7.50, bulk; 
straight $7.30@7.40, bulk; fancy cut-off 
$6.80, bulk; coast soft wheat straight $7.35, 
bulk; advertised brands family flour, $10.35; 
self-rising family flour quoted 25c higher; 
enriched 20c higher. 

Nashville: Sales reported very slow. Buy- 
ers have fair stocks on hand and have con- 
tracted for 30 to in some instances 90 days 
at prices below present quotations, there- 
fore not interested booking basis current 
prices. Merchants, jobbers and _ retailers 
ordering out against contracts booked as far 
back as November, when they anticipated 
a big business which has not developed, 
In several instances, jobbers and merchants 
have asked for deferments on regular speci- 
fied shipments. 

Larger bakers report no new purchases, 
Shipping specifications generally considerea 
good. Prices from 15 to 30c higher. 

Quotations March 6: soft winter family 
short patent $8.70@9.20, standard patent 
$8.40@8.70, straight $8.10@8.40, clears $7.60 
@8.10, hard winter wheat short patent $7.90 
@8.40, standard patent $7.60@7.90. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market showing some activity, 
sales slightly better, apparently due to 
higher wheat prices. Mills not pressing 
sales, the problem for them now is not lack 
of business, but getting wheat at levels that 
will convert at prices under flour price ceil- 
ings. Shipping instructions much better; 
the government has started giving instruc- 
tions on old export bookings and some mills 
that were forced to curtail production are 
now able to go back to full time again. 
Quotation, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, March 
6: family patent $7.80. 

Portland: Mill bookings continue very 
satisfactory in the Pacific Northwest, with 
orders on the books the heaviest in many 
years. Mills not pressing sales, having all 
they can take care of. In the domestic 
lines, mills have hit the price ceilings and 
have withdrawn their offers. These are 
mostly on the hard wheat varieties. Pastry 
flour prices are still possible to sell. The 
government purchased its 75,000 bbis of 
flour for export last week. Some export 
sales to South America last week, but total 
volume limited. 

Quotations, March 6, f.o.b. mill, 95's, cot- 
tons: hard winters $7.15, bluestem topping 
$7.25, soft wheat straights $6.30. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto: Flour mills in this part of Can- 
ada find domestic business about normal for 
this time of year. Buyers are taking their 
requirements as needed, as there is no in- 
centive under present conditions to book 
far into the ufture. Bakers are fully cov 
ered and there is no contracting. Trading 
is going on in a quiet, orderly fashion. 
Lists are unchanged. Quotations, March 6: 
top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers 
$4.30@4.40, in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

No new export business of any const 
quence came in last week. The _ British 
government was out of the market, but Ca- 
nadian mills have enough business from 
that source to keep their capacity running 
steadily night and day for weeks ahead. 
Mills also have substantial orders from the 
West Indies which are being shipped 4 
cargo space becomes available. The price 
has advanced 3@6d since a week ago Quo- 
tations, March 6: government resculation 
grade of Canadian flour 32s 9d, May s¢@& 
board. 

Winter wheat flour business is quiet. Sale 
of a few cars is reported, but the demand 
is comparatively light. There is no pressure 
to sell owing to the scarcity of wheat. This 
shortage has brought about an increase o 
10c bbl in the price of flour since a week 
ago. Export business is at a st indstill. 
Quotations, March 6: pure Ontario winter 
wheat flour $5.20@5.30 bbl, in second-hand 
jute bags, Montreal freight basis; bulk lots 
in buyers’ bags, $5, seaboard, for export. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are limited. 
Farmers are holding their grain for feed- 
ing. They are afraid of a shortage of feed 
due to the embargo at Fort William on 
wheat shipments eastward. The pri e is s 
the ceiling (March 6), namely $1.10@11 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Fair domestic trade, but 2° 
new export sales reported. Mills operating 
to capacity. Supplies on hand ample 4m 
some quantities being held for shipping <A 
structions. Mills all booked up well = 
April. Miling companies in the market 1 


No. 3 northern in good quantities and = 


lots of No. 4 northern, but offerings ith 
stricted to odd cars and minor lots, band 
the result total trade was small. Qu0 


tions, March 6: top patent springs for 4 
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livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds 
$480, second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: With transportation and 
freight difficulties preventing any immedi- 
ate prospect of export sales, flour men lo- 
cated on the British Columbia coast are 
fnding a ready outlet in the domestic field. 
However, in the face of the increasing de- 

d and ample supplies, some _ price- 
cutting tactics are reported to have caused 
disruption in the otherwise happy picture. 

All flour mills in western Canada are un- 
derstood to be operating to capacity now, 
mainly on export business. Dealers report 
that inquiries are still coming in from Cen- 
tral and South America for Canadian flour 
of any grade, but with steamship freight 
space entirely out of the question now due 
to war demands and rail transportation 
becoming increasingly difficult to arrange 
for, Canadian mills have been unable to 
close any business to speak of recently. 

In the domestic field list prices remain 
unchanged at ceiling levels and quotations 
on the basis of cash for cotton 98’s are 
$5.40 for first patents, $5 for bakers patents 
and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 

Ontario soft wheat flour supplies are com- 
ing West in fair quantities now and de- 
mand is active. Quotations are firm to the 
trade around $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, March 9 

Minneapolis: All grades again bring ceil- 
ing prices, with demand good and offerings 
light. Millers can see no reason for hold- 
ing back, as long as they get the ceiling, 
so have sold their potential output for 60 
days, or more, ahead. Mixers, of course, 
have been the biggest buyers, but distribu- 
tors generally have bought freely to insure 
themselves of needed supplies during the 
heavy consumption days that are still ahead. 
Interior mills, even some of the larger ones, 
report that mixed-car buyers are taking a 
big percentage of their current output. 
Mill ceiling here $37.75. 

Kansas City: Both bran and shorts hold- 
ing firm at the ceiling, with shorts ex- 
tremely hard to find; both bran and shorts 
$36.50@37, with none offered for spot ship- 
ment. 

Oklaboma City: Very good demand for all 
classes of feed, with no change in prices; 
quotations, basis burlap bags, carload ship- 
ments, delivered southern points: bran $1.90 
@1.95 bag of 100 lbs, mill run $1.90@1.95, 
shorts $1.90@1.95. For northern deliveries: 
bran $1.85@1.90, mill run $1.85@1.90, shorts 
$1.85@ 1.90. 


Omaha: Feed demand heavy; 
feeds at ceiling price, $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran and shorts, $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Urgent; trend firm; supply 
wholly inadequate; all feeds $36.50, Kansas 
City basis (ceiling prices). 

Salina: Excellent; trend steady; supply 
inadequate; quotations on ceiling for bran 
and shorts. 

Fort Worth: Unsatisfied; trend firm at 
ceilings; supply inadequate; white shorts 
$42.40, gray shorts $42.40, white shorts not 
offered, delivered Texas common points or 
Galveston domestic. 

St. Louis: Bran $38.75@39, pure bran 
$39@39.25, gray shorts $39@39.50, brown 
shorts $39@39.50, red dog $39. 

Toledo: Strong, selling at ceilings or just 
below them and moving into consumption 
readily and quickly, with no accumulations 
or backing up. All feeds, bran, mixed, 
flour midds. and std. $40.50@41. Largest 
producer has withdrawn all offers for quick 


all mill- 


shipment and quoting only for prompt, 
meaning within 14 days from receipt of 
order, 

Buffalo: With wheat for feed out of 


market, the demand for wheat feeds ex- 
ceeded the supply and all grades sold at 
ceiling; trend firm; supply light; bran, std. 
midds., flour midds., red dog, second clear 
and heavy mixed feeds, all $42.10. 

Boston; Offerings scarce from all sources; 
midds. almost unobtainable; some bran is 
held by jobbers, but mill’s supplies for im- 
mediate shipment sold up. All millfeeds 
quoted at ceilings. Buffalo and West show 
little variation in quotations other than that 
reflected in freight rates. Domestic job- 
bers sold out what Canadian bran and 
Shorts they had on hand, but there were 
no offerings from Canadian mills or re- 
Sellers; std. bran $45.20@46.20, std. midds. 
$44.70@45.20, flour midds. $45.70@46.20, 
mixed feed $46.20, red dog $46.20. 


Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm, largely CROOKSTON, MINN. 
nominal; supply light; bran, std., pure 





spring and hard winter mostly $45.40; soft 
winter nominal; std. and flour midds. and 
red dog mostly $45.40. 


Pittsburgh: Improved; trend unchanged; 
supply limited; spring bran $44.10, red dog 
10. 


Atlanta: Active demand cannot be met 
due to lack of offerings; trend largely nom- 
inal; supply scarce, all offered sold; bran 
$46.50, gray shorts $46.50, std. midds. $47.40, 
rye midds. $40.25, red dog $46.70, ground 
government wheat withdrawn; all prices 
nominal due to lack of offerings. 

Nashville: Very good; supply limited, 
with only absolute requirements being taken 
care of; prices strong at ceilings, both bran 
and shorts $43.30. 


Seattle: Fair; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; $35.50. 
Portland: Std. mill 


run $35, bran and 
shorts $35.50, midds. $36. 

Ogden: Trade steady, with prices sta- 
tionary and supply and demand about equal. 
Business continues good throughout this 
season, stimulated by increased numbers of 
chickens and turkeys to be fed in the terri- 
tory. Feed consumption is advancing. 

Quotations (stationary): red bran and 
mill run $36.50, blended $36.50, white $36.50, 
midds. $36.50, carloads, f.o.b. Ogden. Den- 
ver prices: red bran and mill run $41.10, 
blended $41.10, white $41.10, midds. $41.10 
ton, ceiling. California prices (at ceiling): 
red bran and mill run $41.10, blended $41.10, 
white $41.10, midds. $42.10, car lots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up 
$1, ceiling. 

Toronto: Heavy demand continues at all 
points. Mills are producing large quanti- 
ties, but consumption is still ahead of the 
supply. Midds. particularly are eagerly 
sought, although other lines are also in 
strong demand; prices do not change as 
they are at the ceiling level. Bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33, net cash, bags in- 


cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 
Winnipeg: Demand quite good; all avail- 


able supplies taken for shipment to eastern 
Canada, Sales in three prairie provinces 
insignificant; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. 
and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend 
holding at ceiling levels; domestic sales 
continue excellent, with ample _ supplies 
available, Although prices are holding at 
ceiling levels, quotations in comparison with 
other feeds are considered reasonable; with 
stocks here ample for all needs and sup- 
plies readily replaceable dealers are now in 
an ideal position. Quotations on a cash 
car basis are: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, 
and midds. $33.80. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: Prices are down 10c bbl 
from the high point touched late in the 
week, and 5c from quotations of a week 
ago. Fluctuations in grain responsible more 
than demand for rye products. Buyers 
rather indifferent and mill bookings light. 
Directions, however, ‘continue good, with 
business on mill books decreasing. Pure 
white rye flour $5@5.25 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $4.80 
@5.05, pure dark $4.25@4.55. 

Philadelphia: Market firm and higher, 
with offerings light and demand moderate; 
white patent $5.45@5.75. 

Chicago: Market remains quiet; direc- 
tions continue heavy; white patent $4.85@ 


steady, with prices 








5.35, medium $4.65@5.15, dark $4.15@4.65. 
Pittsburgh: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $5.25@5.50, medium $5@5.25, dark 
$4.50@4.65. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.15, medium 
dark rye $6.20, Wisconsin pure straight 


$6.85, Wisconsin white patent $7.10. 

New York: Sales not as heavy, propor- 
tionately, as wheat, as prices held steady; 
pure white patents $5.50@5.75. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 10c; sales and 
shipping instructions good; pure white flour 
$5.88 bbl, medium $5.68, dark $5.28, rye 
meal $5.45. 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
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THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion, All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 


Vv i atetethhiehineeiemeenmenmemnmaiell 











WANTED—SECOND MILLERS; STEADY 
work guaranteed; two-unit 2,000-bbl mill. 
Apply Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
Ill. 





MILLWRIGHTS WANTED FOR FLOUR 
mill work; must be good spouters; local 
union scale will be paid. Write or wire 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
: v 


EXPERIENCED MILLER NOW OPEN FOR 
position as head miller in mill up to 200 
bbls or second in larger mill; can come 
on short notice; draft exempt. Address 
6051, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 














DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 


two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















EITHER NORDYKE LATE MODEL OR 5S. 
Howes Super Mogul feed packers. State 
price and give complete description. Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., box 910, Wichita, 
Kansas. 





WANTED TO BUY—ONE 4x27 NORDYKE 
sifter, one 9x36 roller mill with good 
chills, one Wallace & Tiernan Beta Chlora 
Control. Address 6048, The Northwestern 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 








100-Lb UNIT 
of FLOUR SALE 
Changes All Established Procedure 


Stock Records 
Sales Records 
Price Lists 
Yields 


Packers’ Tallies 
Production Reports 
Cost Cards 

Costs Per Barrel 


Why not simplify all procedure to 
harmonize with the new unit and 
avoid distorted comparisons? 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 


















DOING A TOP JOB 
FOR MODERN MILLERS! 


HAMMOND PAPER BAGS 
MEET YOUR TOUGHEST 
SERVICE NEEDS 







































OVERSEAS BAGS 


Hammond Multi-wall export 
Shipping Sacks meet all Army 
and Navy Specifications. 









HAMMOND High Grade Paper 
and Paper Bags available in these 


les: 

“LUSTRO”—No. 1 Rope—White 
Enameled, Blue Lined. Maxi- 
mum and pliability. 

“SECURPAC”—Special Quality 
—White Enameled, Blue Lined. 
Our most popular grade. 

“CELUPAC”—Embossed White 
Kraft. Quality—at low cost. 

“DUPLEX”—Double Wall White 
Supercalendered—Blue Lined. 
Extra fine appearance. 


Clear—Sharp— Multi-Color Gloss 
Printing. Your inquiries invited. 












HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Leute Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $6.80@ 7.03 $6.50@ 6.65 §$....@.... .o0e@ 6.74 $....@ 7.46 Bccalne a eee $7.35@ 7.50 $7.60@ 7.75 rr Pre Cae he 
Spring standard patent ..... 6.50@ 6.83 6.30@ 6.40 coer G@eeee cooeQp 6.96 +-@ 17.26 7.38@ 7.40 eo Fe 7.25@ 7.35 7.45@ 7.60 ee ee ues vEls.. 
Spring first clear ............ 6.40@ 6.70 6.20@ 6.30 ....@.... ep ae coos 678 7.00@ 7.28 ....@.... 7.00@ 7.15 7.15@ 7.30 ae! Re eR ag 
Hard winter short patent .... 6.75@ 7.25 o@Decee 6.35@ 6.45 ++++@ 6.74 os+-@ 17.36 7.30@ 7.48 wert Pvt 7.35@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.65 cece Meese 7.90@ 8.49 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 6.55@ 7.10 Caeetes 6.20@ 6.30 6.75@ 6.85 Pe Pre 7.30@ 7.38 00+ @eees 7.25@ 17.35 7.40@ 7.50 ee eee 7.60@ 7.99 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.75@ 6.15 -@ 5.10@ 5.35 5.25@ 6.00 coer @aeeee 6.50@ 6.55 7°@.... core QDaeoee cece @Doeee re) Serr ee ise 
Sott winner short patent..... 7.20@ 8.85 -@ eS Fy -@ 7.80 ee. vee ry Ae on daeees -@.. 7.85@ 8.05 aevelteeee 8.40@ 8.70 
Soft winter straight ........ 7.00@ 8.60 -@ G vecneesen pove cece 7.55@ 8.25 soewenesns ee. Fe 7.65@ 7.85 Pe a 8.10@ 8.49 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.35@ 7.20 - ee ee @ wee 6.50 pen ee ere ee oe opts was 7.45@ 7.65 coco Doese 7.60@ 8.10 
Rye flour, white ........sse0- 4.85W 5.35 5.00@ 5.25 ee ee -@ 5.88 ee ee 5.50@ 5.75 —— 5.45@ 5.75 coco Docs voce @eces eae 
Rye flour, dark .....-.+see0% 4.15@ 4.65 4.25@ 4.55 er, fere es @ 5.28 eT yer - Pee cvceWesces cect cece + on — * —— : 
Seattle (98° 8s) 8S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto “heabes Toronto ** Winnipeg 

Family patent ...... 727.80 $8.80@9.00 PEE c6secncee $....@ $7.10@ 7.30 Spring top patent{. Gers -@6.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ s 9d 

POSEY ccccccccvecses cone ‘3 wees 6.35@6.40 Montana ...... ec 7.00@ 7.20 Spring second pat.{. ~-@4.60 ... 1 @4. 80 Ontario 90% pats.t.$5. 2008. 30 

Spring first clear{. -@3.50 ....@.. 


*Includes near-by straights. 
iTuesday prices. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


River points for soft winter wheat flour. **in cottons, Fort William basis. 


198-Ib jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-ib jutes, 








SEMOLINA MARKETS 


Board of Trade, 





ONITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
in bushels (000s omitted), of date March 6, and corresponding date of a 











year ago: 
— — orn——, -—Oats——, = Ga "Ea 
° _- , “ 1943 1942 943 1942 1943 1942 1943 194 194 4 
Minneapolis: Mills virtually out of mare aitimore .........+00- i126 (7.832 883 668 16 16 81116 3 4 
ket. Prerent durum levels will not permit pita) 5.493 7,129 5,803 9,266 909 527 4,233 2,959 372 284 
of sales of fancy patent and semolinas with- DO sveveeeereneeees , , ’ 26 2 ’ ° - 
in ceiling limits, Buyers in most every MEE Siercanicncees 705 2,215 3 a a - + > a 
be oe " A no 1 CHICANO ceccccccrescver 4,977 13,300 15,732 12,016 897 2,122 3,976 3,364 671 351 
market are seeking supplies, apparently Afi 3 
cles " ie S A OEE cccccccccvece 318 353 519 187 ° -- 1,054 1,689 es ea 
doing the best business they — —— Detroit 110 160 2 2 é 4 200 2 115 190 
in many years. More macaroni an spa- filliatr y 
ghetti being consumed in domestic markets eae ceeccvccessces 33,081 32,880 a 5,015 466 354 1,481 1,540 353 1,127 
than heretofore. They are proving a goo | Sn * 8 oe COS C0894 +. +. se ee oe oe se 
extender for rationed foods, and millers are = Se sete eeeeeee 5 624 * 751 835 618 104 95 23 22 76 =©110 
hopeful that when American housewives vite lll dll allah D ow 4-4-4 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
See viate the toed volun ef these products, TLMACMIMBOR ooo cccccees 10,447 9,236 2 - re wo ss Bs 
DI ae ee ree 1,099 1,486 2,247 2,079 237 295 38 132 =. - 
the increased consumption will prove per- jransas Cit 28,623 34.152 2,995 5.753 410 245 470 416 38 299 
ent. Ceiling on fancy No. 1 semolina MBAS CHY weeesseevee 62 18 ’ 175 D j ) 
oe Milwaukee ............ 1,317 2,742 1,372 1,637 26 219 560 818 1,952 1,006 
and durum fancy patent $7.10 bbl, bulk, / ) inpaaaitlated ‘ co “ 342 479 sip 
f.0.b. Minneapolis, and standard $6.90. Minneapolis ........... 29,561 38,329 2,401 3,724 2,119 1,254 5,012 4,840 2,603 4,135 
In the week ended March 6, eight Minne- : : = , 
“ % : . New Orleans .......... 1,992 1,776 89 85 11 49 19 ee ee ee 
apolis and interior mills made 103,064 bbls “8 , > 
: r js ms MW BIE ose sciccsces 491 528 231 296 39 1 38 a oe 
durum products, against 121,118, made by ON alia Aedtletrtagle a ’ 51 : : 
nine milis in the previous week. WRI 6 ohed sis eke te 14,090 13,300 4,648 7,751 336 397 130 235 256 350 
Chicago; Demand and deliveries conm- Peoria ..........eeeeees 453 1,052 481 392 si a 7 ‘ 184 156 
tinue good and show an improvement; No. Philadelphia .......... 1,282 2,056 640 512 32 12 39 10 2 1 
1 semolina $7.37, standard ‘No. 1 $7.17. Bt. LOWls cccccccccecece 4,645 5,429 4,085 3,365 289 251 991 422 98 26 
Philadelphia: Market firm and without Bioux City ...cecccseses 1,999 1,660 813 1,581 21 108 49 ‘is 8 16 
important change; demand limited; No. 1 St. Joseph ....eeeeeeeee 5,340 5,930 603 765 76 204 4 8 22 17 
fancy $7.95, No. 1 regular $7.75. WICKHA ccccccccveccsee 6,045 7,121 19 5 2 2 ee oe 5 32 
Buffalo: Sales restricted due to sharp a ay a 
advances in durum wheat, squeezing the Totale seccoccvcers 173,828 204,193 46,291 55,770 5,955 6,193 18,720 17,090 6,758 8,306 
ceilings; demand excellent with relief given 7 
macaroni manufacturers under MPR 326, SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


effective Feb. 20; shipping 


directions good 
with mills well booked 60 days in advance; 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


trend firm; supplies fair; on bulk basis, Chicago se A Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
all rail: No. 1 not quot.ng; durum fancy Spring BFAR ..ccccccccces $....@39.90 $ oP eeete Gove cQccse Bocce OQaes $....@42.10 
patent not quoted; macaroni flour $7.32, Hard winter bran ........ «++»-@39.90 ....@.... 36.50@37.00 38.75@39. 00 ° cove 
first clear $5.93, s‘cond clear $4.18; durum Standard middlings* . : ° Bere 3 of. ae Pee 39.00@3y.50 ....w4z.10 
granular not quoted, Flour middiingst ........ -@39.90 +» @37.75 36.50@37.00 39.00@39.50 ....¢ @ 42.10 

St, Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and Red Gem ccccccsccveccess - @39.90 -@ 37.75 -@.... «+++ @39.00 -@42.10 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- Baltimore Philadelphia Bost Cincinnati ‘Nashville 
lina $7.50, granular $7.15, No. 3 $6.95, fancy Spring bran ............. $46.00@47.00 $....@45.40 $45. 20@ 46. OP Besaxtecccs “Oesacte sess 
patent $7.50. Hard winter bran ....... ovestesee -@45.40 -@. 


Pittsburgh: Demand 


light; 


trend un- Soft winter bran 





coencees coco eves ° 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 $7.85, f.o.b. Standard middlings* ..... 46.00 @ 47.00 -@45.40 44.70@45.20 oo @ecce eee 
bulk, Pittsburgh. Flour middlingst ........ Ss eee -+++@45.40 45.70@46.20 st 43.00 ... 
ROG GOg ccccccccccsscecs a Pere vee» @45.40 -@46.20 coee@. 
2 Spring bran Shorts Middlings - 
Bonded Grain in the United States Pere $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
Bonded grain in the United States March {Winnipeg ....... «++ +@28.00 @ 29.00 Y pee 


6, in bushels (000s omitted,: 





*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. 


{Fort William neste. 


o@.ee- 45.20 @ 46.20 he but 


tTuesday priesa, 


ee 
.@43. 30 
-@ 
43.4 30 





@ A SWEDISH COLONIAL MILL IN DELAWARE e 








Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... 350 ee ee ee 
BOSON .ccccccces 1,610 ee ee ee 
Buffalo ...ccsors 844 539 196 ee 
Afloat ...-ee-- 205 ee oe ee 
Chicago .ccccces ee 100 oe 
Duluth ..csceces ee 181 e 36 - 
Milwaukee ...... ee ee 247 % 
AFORE cccccccee a 281 
New ta see8ew 929 ee 
Afloat ......... 2 ee 
Philadelphia o0009 892 ee o* 
Totals ...ceses 4,902 820 196 564 
Feb. 27, 1943 .... 5,298 843 196 809 
March 7, 1942... 12,552 27 419 635 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open 
Kansas City and St. Louis on 
tons. This is the short side 


only, there being an equal number of tons 


open on the long side, 


Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


March ..... 1,170 240 360 
ADT wovces 2,520 2,280 600 
MOY avccscs 2,400 2,040 720 
JUNE ...0-. eee 1,680 ee 
July ...ceee 120 es 

Totals . 6,210 6,240 1,680 


*Delivered in Chicago. 


contracts at 
March 8, in 
of contracts 


1,200 720 

2,400 1,560 

3,240 1,920 

2,160 120 
480 

9,480 4,320 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 


ending March 6, in tons, with 


7-Receipts— ew 


1943 1942 
Minneapolis . 
Kansas City .. 1,475 1,600 
Philadelphia 400 160 
Milwaukee eee 80 


comparisons: 
1943 1942 
13,320 8,600 
5,750 4,650 
3,380 2,600 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 


to The Northwestern Miller by 
cago, Minneapolis and outside 


Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 


ures for the previous weeks: 


ro Week ending 
Feb. 27 
21,398 


Feb. 20 
Five mills ....... 19,750 


*Four mills. 


of the Christiana. 


mills at Chi- neighboring farmers. 


points in the 





Mch, 6 
*17,007 
made a century or so ago. 


for a period of 164 years thereafter. 








Among the reminders of the early colonial Swedish sett!ement of Delaware 
is the old grist mill that still stands only a short distance outside Wilming- 
ton. It is peculiarly situated near the top of a hill along Mill Creek, a branch 
There, for more than 200 years, it ground the grists of the 
The mill was built prior to 1687. It came into the posses- 
sion of John Richardson about 1723, and was he!d by him and his descendants 
In 1785 it was rebuilt, as indicated by this 
date roughly cut in a stone above the door. The picture is from a drawing 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Sales of rolled oats and oat- 
meal in the domestic market are about nor- 
mal. These products have not been Selling 
for export, consequently production is down 
compared with preceding years; 


prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, March 46: rolled 
oats $3.15 per bag of 80 Ibs, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.80 bag, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues good; no accumulation 
of supplies; high grade oats commanding 
premiums; plants operating only part time, 
Quotations, March 6: rolled oats, in 80-Ib 


sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 8 at $4.10 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packag: S, $2.35, 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 5, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 











eS 95,440 1,248 10,464 11,182 
Private terminals ee ° 63 12 
Winter storage 

GEOR cccccses 2,783 as 
NN. waeedees 98,225 1,248 10,527 11,193 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster 17,414 100 35 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

.. eae 16,791 -“s 40 7 
Churchill ....... 2,617 oe ee 
. so 1,008 
Prince Rupert 1,210 

,. rar 137,264 1,248 10,666 11,326 
TOP GO caccces 167,145 721 2,267 3,714 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 857 30 853 703 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

— - | Shree 178 - 67 22 

. ee 1,034 30 920 724 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

PE sckeascus 46 2108 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

eee 210 nA 7 64 

co eee ee 456 2488 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-March 6, 1943 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 56,309 2,455 36,388 25,005 
All other public 
and semi-public 

terminals, west- 5 

eee 4,387 s 380 = 764 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1, 1942-March 5, 1943 — 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 85,319 1,434 27,581 15,05 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

a, rrr 5,112 257 691 
United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store ot 
afloat at the principal markets of the Unite 


States at the close of the week ending Feb. 
27, 1943, and Feb. 28, 1942, as reported tt 
the United States Bureau of Agricultura 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Canadian 

Americans -—in bond— 

Feb. 27 Feb. 28 Feb. 2 7 Feb. 2 2 

1943 19420-1943 (198 

Wheat 215,085 249,891 6,579 19,18° 

Corn 48.798 59,884 a “3 

Oats 7,597 7,483 968 ss 

RYO s.-cccees 19,646 17,029 967 bee 
Barley ...... 9,007 9,656 809 

Flaxseed 2,171 4,413 295 oe 


Stocks of United States grain in store ® 
Canadian markets Feb. 27 (figures for Ct” 
responding date a year ago given in -—. 
theses): wheat, none (277,000) bus; “wa 
3,531,000 (2,534,000); oats, none (5,000); 
24,000 (24,000). 
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are enriched 
with vitamins 
and miner- 
als —if you 
‘specify 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, ¥ MICHIGAN 


























Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











y| “Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


} Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


6,000 Bbis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
' FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
- Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard aes Milling Corporation, 
18 1209 Statler Bldg. 








°f | “DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
64 Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


52 =——_—_——_ 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 








CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota. 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Minneapolis 


Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE > Goer 
MARITIME 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











Cable Ad “See 0” 
dress: ‘‘AMBERMILCO 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


— 





ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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About These 


Problems 
of Today... 


Holding down inventories . . . 
transportation shortages ... ODT 
“heavy car’ requirements. 

















Many Flour Users are Doing This.. 


They are ordering ALL their different types of flour 
from the centrally located “Beardstown Mills.” We've 
provided completely satisfactory Spring, Kansas and 
Soft Wheat Flours—for 67 years. Why not get the 
facts on the convenience available to YOU by order- 
ing from this one dependable source? 


2,000 Barrels Flour—— 300 Tons Commercial Feed——1i,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO, ®EARDSTOWN, 





“The Beardstown Mills” 


























FOR BAKERS 


Cake ee 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
E INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























Country- Milled 
from Country-rup 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








Pe 
WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


be INE PIERSON » KANSAS °* 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
a 











Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Salina, Kansas 










LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, Nn. y. 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
Head : s ae = Cable 
Office— be Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshew,” 
Ontario — 
PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
’ ’ ° ’ 
HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
; von = 
SPILLERS LIMITED 
J | 
% 
% 
% | 
% . e 
% 
Millers of the 
> 
‘ 
3 HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
‘ 
! C din and Manufacturers of 
; anaaas | PROVENDER 42% BALANCED | 
% 
! oldest and largest RATIONS 
% 
% 
: Mi | | ers FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
% . . e 
, : ————— Head Office: Cables: 
; 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
, } B R A N D S ; LONDON, ENGLAND London 
, 
| | —_ The ALBERTA PACIFIC N 
% “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Canadian Hard Spring e PACIFIC GRAI 
| } “GLENORA” Wheat 0 Bersters in Mentone. areata —— a 
rta. lountry tors 
X “FAMOUS” High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 
“BUFFALO” Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exch , Winnip » 
% 
% 
% Cereals 
% “OGILVIE OATS“ R. C. PRATT Export Flour 
% FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
% “WHEAT HEARTS” 68 KING ST. EAST INSURANCE 
% “OGILVIE BLENDIES” oie, Aaecraunrtee enraged 
Cable Address: “PrRaMILLco,” Toronto. € ‘A ll Risks 
eee Seng 5 aren J sawed | a on 
x GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty., Ltd. Ocean and Lake Insurance 
¥ THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS FLOUR MILLERS and Transportation 
4 -Five Years’ lence In 
% COMPANY, LIMITED SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA Thiraport Flour Hesdiing 
g HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA CaBLE AppRESS, “GILLESPIE,” SypNEY Western Assurance 
Xf Mills ot: Company 
3 Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat TORONTO, CANADA 
3 Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. W. S. KIMPTON & SONS F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
r { Flour Millers Sete Aste Toronto, Canada 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA iy Eg po 
R Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne SS See Saree, Wow Teck 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 











a. 


> 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address Soe 
“HASTINGS’ wing #9 COMBA CABLE CODES 
Montreal Gy USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL . Off: WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 











os 


FS 




















|} || CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 
| and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WOODS ManteacforinG CO.,LTD. 


MONTREAL - ‘TORONTO - - WINNI PEG 








he Ne ee a | 








[<—="" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF You —>f 


S JUTE - - jyuTe J 
wre BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


Nt 









































COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
f 5 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANAD IAN BAG CO., Limited , + 
— Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC Z a 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. gince wf 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“ 7 4 AR” “WOLF” « ” 
cai Att: “Wounce’ ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA James Richardson & JOS 
Grain on awe a take 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. pene «ee 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® ea ents (ake 






























TORONTO, CANADA 





PURITY careetre STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


_ - All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ae 
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LARGE INCREASE IN FEED 
QUTPUT OF CANADIAN MILLS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports production of bran, 
shorts and middlings by Canadian mills 
for the first five months of the crop year 
ending December last at 318,768 tons com- 
pared with 290,514 in the corresponding 
period of previous year. Exports are re- 
stricted and most of the millfeed is be- 
ing retained in Canada for the use of 
livestock producers. The export per- 
centage for the period covered was 8.3 
compared with 19.6 in the same months 
of 1941. When it became apparent 
last year that a shortage of high pro- 
tein feeds was developing, the export 
movement of millfeeds was_ restricted 
and this is noted from the records cover- 
ing the past two calendar years. Pro- 
duction of millfeeds in the calendar year 
1941 was 700,937 tons and about 36% 
was exported, but in 1942, although pro- 
duction was slightly higher at 703,805 
tons, the proportion exported was 9%. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BOARD RULES ON FLAXSEED 

Winnieec, Man.—Feed manufactur- 
ers, breakfast or cereal food manufac- 
turers and manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical products may purchase their re- 
quirements of flaxseed from the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board on the same basis as 
that of domestic crushers. In every case, 
however, permission must first be ob- 
tained from the board. This ruling went 
into effect on Feb. 17. 

Since Aug. 1, 1942, the board has been 
selling Canada western flaxseed to crush- 
ers for domestic processing at $1.64 bu, 
basis No. 1 ¢.w., in store Fort William 
and Port Arthur, as well as Canada 
eastern flaxseed at the same price, basis 
No. 1 ce. in store Montreal. Sales to 
those other than crushers have been 
made at the board’s fixed price of $2.25 
bu. 

This change of policy regarding sales 
to manufacturers will be made retroac- 
tive to Aug. 1, 1942, and in making 
application for refund, proof must be 
submitted that the flaxseed has actually 
been used or will be used in the manu- 
facture of the products mentioned. 

There will be no change in respect to 
the selling price of flaxseed for seeding 
purposes, or of whole flaxseed sold for 
feed. 


———~BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE. 





HIGHER WHEAT GUARANTY ASKED 

Wixnierc, Man.—A_ resolution has 
been placed on the House of Commons 
order paper at Ottawa proposing that 
the government consider a higher guar- 
anteed minimum price for wheat and 
the possibility of making an advance 
Payment of 75% of the net value of 
grain remaining on farms if the grain 
comes within the deliverable quota. The 
Tesolution asked for a minimum export 
Price for wheat of $1.10 bu and a mini- 
mum domestic price of $1.25 plus pay- 
ments of farm storage. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CANADIAN FARM INCOME UP 
res, Man.—Cash income from 
he sale of farm products in Canada in- 
pe materially during 1942 and, at 
S000, exceeded the estimate for 

Previous years. In addition, farmers 
received substantial supplementary in- 
Come in 1942 through Dominion and 
dace bal government payments not in- 

in the estimates. 
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CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Manufacturers and Importers 


<> 





JUTE 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at 


Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i! 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 

















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 











‘“‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








MILLING yHE ‘RO! cCVERY - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DiciNG sct'rios or THE UNITED STATES 





TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicag Columb new York paseville pA el 

cago alveston 
St. ge een Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City veston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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ge. 


RCHANT MILLERS 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wasco."' All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








"© FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and h in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouir¥F H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 














CHUTE THE WORKS 


A newly inducted parachutist received 
terse orders from his commanding officer 
before his first jump. 

“Remember,” he was told, “pull the 
first rip-cord after you count to 10. If 
the chute doesn’t open, pull the second 
cord. 
waiting to bring you back to camp. That 
is all.” 

Our soldier jumped. He counted to 10 
very slowly and pulled the cord. Noth- 
ing happened. He pulled the second 
cord. Nothing happened. 

“Jehosephat!” he muttered. “1 bet the 
jeep won’t be there either.” 

¥ ¥ 


When you land, a jeep will be 


“NOBODY BUT HISSELF” 


A little colored boy was, strangely 
through a cemetery, 
reading the inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones. He came to one which read: 
“Not dead, but sleeping.” Scratching 
his head, he said to himself, “Dat guy 
ain’t foolin’ nobody but hisself.” 


enough, strolling 


¥ ¥ 
QUITE A DRINK! 
Clerk.—What did the doctor tell you 
to do for your cold? 
Customer.—He told me to drink a glass 
of whisky after a hot bath. 
Clerk.—Did you do it? 
Customer.—No, I couldn’t finish drink- 
ing the hot bath. 
¥ ¥ 
SECOND BEST 
Private Roe.—l 
with Lieutenant James Stewart of the 
Air Forces. 
Private 


am often compared 


Who 
compare you with a movie star? 

Private Roe.—My wife. 
prefer Stewart. 


Doe.—G’wan, would 


She seems to 


¥ ¥ 
SND THERE I WAS 

A rookie explains his wrestling match 
with the top sergeant. “I decided to 
surprise him so I jumps on him like this, 
and grab his wrist like this, and jerks 
his head like this, and twists his arm 
like this, and before he knows what hits 
him—I’m flat on my back.” 

¥ ¥ 
EVEN START 

Cavalry Recruit.—Sergeant, pick me 
out a nice gentle horse. 

Sergeant.—Have you ever ridden a 
horse before? 

Recruit.—_No. 

Sergeant.—Ah, here’s just the animal 
for you. Never been ridden before. 
You can both start together. 

¥v ¥ 
NO INSTRUCTION NEEDED 

“My husband is particularly liable to 
seasickness, captain,” remarked a lady 
passenger. “Could you tell him what to 
do in case of an attack?” : 

““Tain’t necessary, mum,” replied the 
captain, “he'll do it.” 
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CROWN 


MILLS 
PORALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex. 
port Flours, 



















yp WED 
My 4No cory 
2 SEWING 











“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 

Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 








KEK 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


F. & R.’s 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 
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DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR C0. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
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Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


” 
“ ” “ 
CERES No. Al’ 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Ha d 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2, 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, ©. 3. 





M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


E. A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘"TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cable Address: “‘DorFEeacH,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E. C.3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“CoveNTRY,”’ London 


C. E. FEAST & co. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,” 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 





FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
OCorys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. ll Axe LONDON, E.C.3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 








9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL ©, I. F. business much preferred. 
S ey ney Street Goa SLOW Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 
CRAWFORD & LAW McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,'’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxitip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


| 
| 
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Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Specialized Flour Service 


A Flour for Every Purpose 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


DWIGHT BUILDING 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]TLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets ~ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 











“i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


44 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





i WI TT 


ANIG 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


HTON 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisco 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 


PRODUCTS CO. 
Lamar, Colo, 


Merchants Exchange 
St. Louis, Mo. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR- 


-CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependab) e, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
‘0 Montana CHICAGO, lil 


eee 
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THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 











Flour Specialists P82 foar® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR craées 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 











CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 


NEW YORK 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
Wo BI, oi voy 00 64. 40658 048660040 084 $4,904,187 


Capel TRONS FO Tacos sc rsscanessccosstas 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States a 


9 John Street - - ew York 
Insurance Exchange . Chica: 
Hurt Buildi ng - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank uilding - « Montreal 
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THEY COME UP SMILING / 








FLOURS HAVE THE TOLERANCE TO PRODUCE 
GOOD BREAD UNDER A WIDE RANGE OF 
CONDITIONS 





THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER - KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL- MILLER MILLING CO. 


"i 
q Se Pp Minn. 
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“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 








We are always ready vo fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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IT’S A LOT MORE THAN 


“Just a hamburger,” he says, in that off-hand way of 
your free American who knows that his dime is good 
as any man’s. 

Then, while the meat sizzles on the grill, the coun- 
terman’s hand moves out, automaton-like, to the 
inevitable bin of rolls. A slice...a flip...a pat...and 
America’s most popular “short-order” meal clatters 
across the counter. 

It’s a lot more than “just a hamburger” though. 
Figured in nutrients, or in plain human satisfaction, it’s 
the unpretentious roll that makes the combination so 
well worth biting into. And white flour delivers most 


“f 
Vode 


_—. 
2 Membatjot 


of the food value that the sandwich provides. 


A continuing preference for white flour is deeply 
rooted in American eating habits. Today, the milling 
industry is helping to make America strong by pro- 
ducing flour not only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of 
flour, just write: 





Ballad 
for Americans 


If Lefty Garland woodsheds enough 
and really learns to cut the buck and 
play off the elbow on his hot pipe, 
someday he may sign with some combo 
known for its solid send of jive. 

Some of us know what this means; 
a lot of us don’t. Lefty’s dad, for in- 
stance, thinks swing is just noise. So 
do most of the neighbors. The ones 
next door to the Garlands think “there 
ought to be a law”. 

But nobody in this free land really 
wants Lefty Garland abolished by 
government decree. Nobody here 
wants to knuckle down to any two-bit 
bureaucrat who stamps the world’s 
music “approved” or “forbidden”. 

At General Mills, we treasure Lefty’s 
freedom of choice. In our case it 
means the right to choose the avenues 
our research shall explore, what foods 
we shall make and how, what improve- 
ments we shall work for, that the 
whole people can enjoy. 

Through freedom of choice, Amer- 
icans have created for themselves the 
highest standard of living in the whole 
world, Guarding this right is a job 


we all share. General Mills pledges 
itself to do its part. 








